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Carter I. 
* TAISSE MA MUSE ABORDER AU PYREE.’ 


HE steamer, Austrian Lloyd’s, on her way from Trieste to the 
Pirzus, had nearly got through her work of loading and 
unloading at Corfu, and was about to get under way again. It was 
dark when we came to anchor at the island, and we were now going 
off in darkness. There was no chance of a view of that island of 
enchantment ; we could see nothing but a few lights on the shore. 
I had seen Corfu more than once before, and yet felt disappointed 
to miss it now. It was like my luck, I thought, that we should 
be delayed by rough seas on our way, and have to reach such a 
place by night, and dark night too. One good thing is that our 
Greek friend Margarites—Levantine friend I should rather call 
him ; there is a difference, after all, between Greek and Levantine—- 
is staying at Corfu for the present, and we shall not see any more 
of him now. I don’t like that fellow; I never could like him. 
Perhaps he is too handsome; a man has no business to be so 
handsome as that, at least in that kind of way-—the sentimental 
young lady’s hero. I remember seeing an odd number or two of 
the old-fashioned Keepsake at my mother’s long ago, and there 
were delightful steel engravings of Byron’s eastern heroes, Conrads, 
Selims, and all the rest of the lot, exactly like this Levantine cad, 
Constantine Margarites, who has been with us all the way from 
Vienna. I had to go and say good-bye to him. 

‘ Adieu!’ Margarites said, pressing my hand fervently; ‘ we 
shall meet at Athens. I hope to be there in one week or two 
weeks.’ He spoke excellent English ; only the slightest peculiarity 
of expression, like the ‘one week or two weeks,’ giving now and 
then any support to his slightly foreign accent to prove him not a 
Briton. 
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Then he turned to my young companion, Steenie Vale, with 
whom he had been closely familiar on the voyage, and bade good- 
bye to him with claspings and fawnings of impassioned devotion 
and friendship. They walked together to the side of the steamer, 
and the Levantine was going down the ladder into the boat for 


the shore. 
‘ Good-bye,’ I heard him say ; ‘ take care not: to lose your heart 


to the Maid of Athens.’ 
‘What maid of Athens? which maid of Athens? who is she 


when she’s at home ?’ 

‘You do not know? oh no, I forgot; you know nothing of 
Athens yet. But you will see her; oh yes, you will see her, as you 
will see the Parthenon ; the other Parthenon ; the marble temple 
of maiden beauty. I like the living one best—so will you, my Eng- 
lish boy. Take care—but it is of no use taking care; you will 
be the victim too. Ah!’ and he gave a long sigh of affected 
emotion. ‘ Adieu, adieu!’ 

So Margarites went down into the boat and into the darkness, 
and the steamer began to move off. Steenie watched the boat 
for a moment or two until it was swallowed up in night, and then 
came to where I was standing. I was leaning against the bulwark 
with my back turned to Corfu. 

‘ Beastly cad, your friend Margarites!’ I couldn’t help saying 
tothe boy. The Levantine was no more his particular friend than 
mine. We both met him for the first time at the same moment 
and had made the same journey together. Still, it is pleasant to 
throw the responsibility of a disagreeable acquaintanceship off 
oneself and on somebody else. 

‘Oh, come now, I say, why do you call him a beastly cad? I 
think him an awfully jolly fellow. How jolly that he’s going to 
be in Athens!’ 

‘Delightful: I shall like it of all things, Iam sure. A most 
agreeable, unaffected, modest sort of young man.’ 

‘I say, what do you mean? But look here: first, I want to 
know who is the maid of Athens ?’ 

Now of course it was open to me to say that I presumed there 
must be a great many maids of Athens, and that I could not be 
expected to guess which pretty creature of all the virgin population 
of the City of the Violet Crown Mr. Margarites thought fit to 
regard as the representative of Athenian beauty and maidenhood. 
I did not, however, think it worth while to have recourse to this 
ridiculous subterfuge. Margarites always especially affected 
English ways, and he was speaking in this instance of course as an 
Englishman living in Athens would have spoken. Besides, in any 
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case I could not pretend to have the slightest doubt of his 
meaning. 

‘She is a young English lady,’ I said with a slow and measured 
gravity which I hoped would sufficiently impress the boy. It did 
not. 

‘ Oh—you know her, then ?’ 

‘I have the honour of knowing her—at least, I had the honour 
of knowing her.’ 

‘The honour seems to have made an awful impression on you, 
old chappie. Is she dead?’ 

‘Good heavens!—-no. Why do you ask so silly a question ?’ 

‘Well, you spoke as if you were pronouncing her funeral elegy, 
you know. ‘Peared to me, as the niggers say, that perhaps she 
had gone aloft without Margarites knowing it, and that you were 
stirred to wrath by his flippant allusion to one who was peacefully 
slumbering in the Athenian Kensal Green, “ De mortuis,” you 
know, as our friend Tristram would say.’ 

This latter allusion, I should explain, had reference to a 
London acquaintance of ours who had a gift of ornamenting his 
conversation with all the stale quotations, used-up phrases, and 
exhausted figures of speech which had been flung out of the extinct 
voleanoes of third-class ‘journalism. Mr. Tristram’s name had 
accordingly become a byword among his admiring friends. 

‘No, she is not dead,’ I answered, still with dignity, not to say 
severity. 

‘Then we needn’t be so awfully solemn about her, need we? 
What’s her name, and when’s her Sunday out ? Who is she really ? 
You might tell a fellow. I shall get to know her when I get 
there, you know, so you might as well give me the straight tip 
at once.’ 

«My good little boy, there is no mystery about the matter, I 
can assure you.’ 

‘One wouldn’t have thought so.’ 

‘Only I think your Levantine friend might just as well hold 
his tongue about people of whom I presume he knows very 
little.’ 

‘Now, look here; I am sure there 7s some mystery in all this. 
I em getting awfully curious about this maid of Athens. I say, 
are you spoons on her ?’ 

One couldn’t be serious with this provoking boy; at least, one 
did not gain much by attempting to be serious. 

‘My dear Steenie, you are a remarkably cheeky young beggar, 
even for a British schoolboy. I am not spoons, as you call it.’ 

‘Well, what do you call it, then ?’ 
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‘TI don’t call it anything.’ 
‘ All right, have it your own way. But this maid of Athens; 
I want to know about her.’ 

‘The maid of Athens, I presume——’ 

‘Oh, presume—stuff; as if you didn’t know.’ 

‘Well, the maid of Athens that that fellow spoke of is an 
English girl who was born in Athens and has always lived there 
with her mother. She’s pretty and clever and a Greek patriot 
and all that, and the English there have taken it into their heads 
to call her the Maid of Athens, Iam told. There now, that’s the 
whole story. I shall be happy to introduce you to her when we 
get to Athens.’ 

‘No; will you, really? Now that is joliy of you.’ 

‘I will; provided Mrs. Rosaire allows me to renew my acquaint- 
ance ; I have not seen them for some years. She was very young, 
quite a girl, not a woman at all, when I knew her.’ 

‘Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘No, no; the daughter. By the way, Mrs. Rosaire did always 
look wonderfully young too.’ 

‘ Rosaire is an odd sort of name. What is the girl called?’ 

‘Her people called her Athena—after the city in which she 
was born.’ 

I had begun talking of Athena Rosaire with great unwilling- 
ness ; I hated to hear the Levantine speak of her; and yet now 
I began to find a certain pleasure in discoursing of her to prattle- 
some little Steenie Vale. It seemed to me as if having once begun 
I should like to go on talking about her, even to him, for the live- 
long night. But I had happily too much sense left in me even then 
to give way to this mood of sentimental loquacity, and, having 
satisfied fairly the legitimate curiosity of my young friend, I let 
the subject drop. , 

The steamer was rushing on its way through a darkness only 
broken beneath by the white flash of a wave’s crest every now and 
then, and above by the lights on the deck and a star or two 
faintly glittering in the cloudy sky. The wind was getting up 
again, and rough times might be expected off Cape Matapan. 
Most of the cabin passengers had gone below. Amidships the 
deck was crowded with a motley company of Greeks, Albanians, 
and Turks, travelling as steerage passengers. The Mussulmans 
encamped on the deck anywhere, first spreading out some carpet 
or sheepskin to lie upon, and then wrapping themselves in shawls 
up to the eyes until little more of them could be seen than one 
sees of an Indian papoose on its mother’s back in the western states 

of America. The islanders all had knives and pistols or guns and 
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looked like the crews of captured pirate vessels, still fierce and 
menacing even in restraint. Far back, taking the view of the 
picture from where we stood on the upper deck and looked down, 
two or three Mussulman women were squatting, mere heaps of 
confused drapery ; in a space purposely cleared just under us, a 
Greek of one of the islands was amusing his friends by displaying 
his dexterity in accomplishing an odd, slow, monotonous sort of 
dance with a candlestick bearing a lighted candle balanced on his 
head. 

‘These fellows will be jolly sick by-and-by, won’t they ?’ 
Steenie said. This, I should say, was his first acquaintance with 
the islanders and the Turks; they had all come on board at Corfu, 
and they changed the whole appearance of the vessel as com- 
pletely as the transformation scene changes the appearance of the 
stage ina pantomime. We left Trieste a commonplace company 
of ordinary Europeans and Americans; now we have become all 
fezzes, Greek jackets, baggy trousers, white Albanian kilts, sheep- 
skins, shawls, veiled faces, long guns, daggers, and yellow piratical 
visages. 

‘Not the islanders; oh no. The Turks will be sick; but 
they'll manage to keep up their appearance of stolid imperturbable 
dignity for all that.’ 

‘Oh, I know all about them; saw no end of them in Liver- 
pool.’ 

I remained on deck until a late hour, turning over past things 
in my memory, and wondering whether I was not setting out on 
a mere fool’s errand. The. nearer I came to Athens the more 
doubtful I became of my own wisdom in ever thinking of going 
there again. None the less did it seem to meas if I must go. It 
soothes a man’s self-conceit to tell him that Fate is at work with 
him. I think we like to give ourselves this sort of assurance even 
while we can hardly help laughing at our own folly; as some 
women like to hear the sound of flattery even though they know 
that it is flattery and has not one word of sincerity or truth 
in it. 

Let us settle it, then, that Fate is sending me to Athens. Or 
Fate I shall composedly throw the whole responsibility ; she won’t 
care. 

Five years ago I visited Athens for the first time. I was then 
wild with the passion of Greek poetry and the dreams of Greek 
patriots. No need, as Béranger says in his ‘ Voyage Imaginaire,’ to 
translate Homer for me; J, too, felt myself a Greek ; I, too, knew 
that I must have been a Greek ; I must have worshipped my mother 
Athens under Pericles, and visited Socrates in his prison. But 
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I was also full of heroic thoughts of Kanaris and his fireships, of 
Bozzaris, of the Suliots, of the great unfinished struggle for Greek 
independence ; and I longed for a renewal of that struggle, with my 
own chivalric form, to be sure, as that of a volunteer in the midst 
of it. It was in this fever mood of Hellenic enthusiasm, this 
rapture blended of an impossible past and an unattainable future, 
that I first saw Athena Rosaire. 

Her story was this. Her father had been British minister 
at Athens years before my time. He was a Philhellene of the 
most genuine type; his love for Greece and his faith in her had 
survived the hardest experiences and the keenest disappointments. 
Even the worst failures and meannesses of the worst of Greek 
parties and politicians could not cure him of his devotion to the 
Greek cause. He got mixed up in some anti-Turkish movement, 
and the Porte complained to his Government at home ; and he was 
high-spirited and would not modify anything he had said or 
written. The result was that he had to be sacrificed; the Porte 
was our pet in those days. He was withdrawn from his post in 
Athens; some other place was offered to him; he would not 
accept ite He flung up his diplomatic career and remained in 
Athens, where he died not long after. His widow would not go 
back to England. She remained in Athens to cherish feelings of 
the bitterest rancour against all English governments and parties. 

I came to Athens just after the last of my few cruises in the 
navy. I had taken it into my head, when a boy, that the navy 
was my profession, and that I was destined to be another Cochrane 
at least. I tried it,and didn’t likeit; and so gave it up. I tried 
the army then. After a short experience and a campaign in South 
Africa, I gave that up too. I could then do anything I liked, 
because I was the nephew of my uncle. Nobody in the world 
could have supposed that my uncle would marry ; and I, like every- 
body else, regarded myself as the future Lord Kelvin, and owner 
of the big estate. My uncle did marry, however; he was only 
fifty-eight after all, and I don’t see why he shouldn’t if he wished 
to; and he has two sturdy little boys already ; and there’s an end 
of that so far as I am concerned ; and I never could honestly say 
that I felt one little bit sorry. I feel much more of a free man as 
Iam. I became war correspondent for a London newspaper and I 
did pretty well. Asort of Jack-of-ali-trades like me, even though 
master of none, has a good deal that qualifies him for the work of 
a war correspondent, if he has only decent brains and good nerves. 
I once in my romantic days studied art; I felt convinced then that 
I was born to be a great painter; I devoted myself for months to 
South Kensington and the Slade school in Gower Street. I soon 
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found that I had nothing of the true artist in me, and I went my 
way disappointed. But I find now that even the sort of training 
I got comes in very handy in helping one to describe things. Now, 
after some long and fagging campaigns in Europe and Asia, I am 
off for a holiday; I had made up my mind to spend it in Athens. 
I have reasons for that. Besides, when I was leaving London I 
promised my editorial chief that if any complications should be 
going on in Greece, if anything like a row between Greece and 
Turkey should turn up, I'd look after things for him. So I will, 
if anything should happen, which, however, is not in the least likely. 
Anyhow, the mere promise gives a business-like air to my visit, 
and I can always fall back on it in mind; and, happen what will, I 
can tell myself that I only went to Athens on the chance of having 
occasion to act as war correspondent. For I am afraid, afraid, 
afraid that Mrs, Rosaire will not look at me quite so affectionately 
as she used to do, now that I have ceased to be the nephew of my 
uncle in her sense of the words. Nor am I quite, quite, quite 
sure that it would not make some little difference even to my sweet 
first love, the Maid of Athens herself. I fancy the girl must be 
hopelessly spoiled by the stuff all these fellows talk about. her. 
They didn’t call her ‘ Maid of Athens’ when I knew her. People 
called her Attie Rosaire. She wasn’t quite seventeen when I saw 
her last, and she was a child in soul. She must be getting on for 
two-and-twenty now. I know that all sorts of men have made 
love to her: and I dare say she has grown ambitious; ‘and what 
for no?’ as Mistress Meg Dods would say. Her mother, I always 
knew, was ambitious—and what a charming woman she was! I 
never saw a woman of her age who looked so young. She seemed 
about five-and-twenty—she had perpetual youth, and soft, caress- 
ing, sentimental ways—one couldn’t always think them sincere; 
but what did that matter?—and such a delightful laugh. She 
certainly did encourage my love-makiag—it was only spooning 
after all, as Steenie calls it. She did encourage it, although she 
used to laugh at it. I can hear the little ripple of her laughter 
as clear and as sweet now as ever I heard it then. Well, I shall 
see them both the third day from this, probably. With this sort 
of wind I know we shan’t get to the Pireus much before mid- 
night the day after to-morrow; so I can’t possibly see any one until 
the day after that. 
Mooning in this way I passed a great part of that rough night. 
At the mature age of eight-and-twenty, I who ought to have known 
better, who have knocked about the world and got experience 
enough to take the sentiment and the conceit out of any one; I, 
John Kelvin Cleveland, ex-sailor, ex-painter, ex-soldier, ex-nephew 
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of my uncle, and present war correspondent, unattached or semi- 
attached, dreamed of my lost days in Arcadia; that is to say, in 
Attica, my Arcadia; and of my first love, whom I was going out 
to seek once more, with a hope of finding her as I knew her 
which grew paler with every hour of the voyage. Every hour I 
found myself growing more and more into the resolution that I 
was going to Athens as special correspondent first of all, and that 
the possibility of meeting Athena Rosaire was only a chance inci- 
dent in a strictly business expedition. 

Next day was sunny and the wind had fallen. We steamed in 
and out among the islands. We passed ‘ Leucadia’s far-projecting 
rock of woe’; and refused to accept any evidence tending to show 
that Sappho had not flung herself into the sea and from that very 
height. Steenie indeed attempted to argue that if she sprang 
from the spot assigned by tradition, she could not have got into 
the waves at all, but must, as he put it, have ‘ come squash’ upon 
the shingle on which the sunny foam was now breaking. ‘As for 
her doing a header,’ he went on to say—but we positively refused 
to allow him to pursue that speculation. 

Then we ran close by the shore of Ithaca, and could see little 
cottages half way up the steep hill-side—the island is all hill-side— 
among the grey olives and the pungent pepper-trees. There is a 
little port and a town on the other side of the island; but we were 
glad not to have seen them, for they might have looked modern 
and spoiled our ideas of the home of Ulysses. That side of the 
island along which we swept must have been just the same when 
Ulysses returned to his home. See, up that narrow rugged path 
among the cactuses he may have begun his ascent. I wonder were 
his sensations concerning his possible reception anything at all 
like those of a certain passenger on board this steamer as he con- 
templates in advance his entrance into Athens ? 

The dinner on board our steamer was ingeniously timed so as 
always to catch the sunset; to catch it, as it were, in a net and 
snatch it from our sight. In other words, we had to sit down to 
dinner precisely at the time when the sun began to sink, and when 
Greek seas and Greek islands look their loveliest, their heavenliest. 
Then the colours of sky and water, and rock and peak, show most 
pure and tender and glowing; then are the changes most swift, 
bewildering, and bewitching ; then does the whole picture seem 
most like a dream of paradise-life. It might make a very waiter 
poetical to look upon those mountains outlined against that sky 
of many tints, of all tints, from peariy grey and faintest green to 
passionate flame and purple. And now the dinner bell rings, and 
down we troop to feed, and the light of the cabin lamps glaring 
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full upon our faces, between us and the open windows, extinguishes 
for us the outlines, the colours, the waves, and the heavens. And 
I who thus grumble, and would thereby seem to imply that I am 
ever so much more poetic and ideal than my neighbours, I never 
once was ethereal enough to stay on deck and sacrifice my dinner. 
No, even although there is in those well-fed steamers always a sort 
of supper on board. 

Just as I expected, we had rough weather off Cape Matapan, 
and we did not get near the Pirzeus until late the next night ; 
and there was no moon. This was much to Steenie’s disappoint- 
ment, for, although he did not care three straws about the poetic 
associations of Greece, yet he was wild to see at the earliest con- 
ceivable moment anything that was to be seen in Athens or else- 
where; and as he could not enter the city in open day he felt 
himself aggrieved because there was no moon to show him her 
light. We were on the steamer’s deck straining our eyes through 
the darkness. 

‘Look here, Steenie; this way. Do you see that light; that 
one speck of twinkling light far away on the left?’ 

‘ Why, certainly.’ 

‘ That light is—hush, take breath; prepare for emotion-——’ 

‘ All right, old chappie ; go ahead ; I can bear it; I’m game.’ 

‘That light is on Salamis.’ 

Even Steenie checked his flood of irreverence. For two whole 
seconds he remained silent. 

‘There was a battle there,’ he said at length ; ‘I used to know 
once, but I have forgotten. The Greeks licked, didn’t they ?’ 

We entered the harbour of the Pirzeus, and in a few moments 
the steamer was overflowing with boatmen, porters, hotel touts and 
dragomans, and there was a rushing after luggage, a scrambling, 
screaming, shouting, gesticulating, flashing of lights, discord of 
various tongues, which would have dispelled classical dreams from 
the head of another Byron. The Greeks of Homer’s day were 
described by Homer as having the faculty of kéeping silent while 
in action or movement of any kind, and so presenting an honourable 
contrast to the noisy Trojans. Nowa Nile village, when an English 
traveller’s dahabieh comes to anchor there, is calm and silent in 
comparison with a cluster of Greek boats round a steamer in Greek 
waters. 

Steenie was immensely delighted. But a practical difficulty 
suddenly occurred to him. He looked up at me in a doubtful sort 
of way. 

‘Isay; you speak Greek, don’t you?’ 

‘Well, I know enough of it to make my way about.’ 
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‘ That’s all right ; I don’t, you know. I was trying if I could 
recollect a word or two that we used to learn at school; but I 
don’t think I can; and I don’t suppose it would be of any use here 
anyhow.’ 

‘I am afraid not, Steenie, with the pronunciation taught us at 
school. But never mind; cheer up; we have something better to 
trust to than my Greek or yours. The dragoman of the hotel, you 
will find, speaks English quite as well as either of us.’ 

A boat was soon rowing us across the harbour amid steamers 
large and small and many sailing vessels of odd build and fantastic 
rig. Our boat approached the quay and was made fast to another 
which had already been made fast to others. We scrambled over 
all the boats and stumbled blindly up a flight of oozy steps. Then 
we came on a little blinking gusty quay or square, and we found 
ourselves on the soil of Greece. 

‘Awfully jolly; awfully like Wapping, Steenie delightedly 
observed. ‘Is this Athens? Where’s the Coliseum—the what’s 
its name—Parthenon, I mean? This is Athens—ain’t it?’ 

‘Oh, no; Athens is miles off yet.’ 

* How nice! I don’t want to go to bed yet. What do we do now?’ 

‘Gentleman,’ said the dragoman of the hotel, addressing me, 
‘the last train is gone ; we will have a carriage to Athens.’ 

‘The last train? oh yes, to be sure; I had quite forgotten ; 
there is one little railway.’ 

‘We have our railway, sir,’ the dragoman proudly said ; ‘ from 
Pirzeus to Athens.’ 

The ingenious dragoman was able to get our luggage through 
the customs without the formality of examination. He had per- 
suasive ways, which were afterwards explained in figures when his 
bill came to be paid. The carriage was ready. 

* Look here,’ Steenie suddenly exclaimed, * I want some mastic ; 
it’s what the Greeks drink: I must have some mastic first thing. 
I’m thirsty.’ 

So before setting off we sat at a wooden rickety table in front 
of a little half-extinguished café, and swallowed, Steenie and I, 
each man his little glass of mastic. I don’t believe Steenie liked 
it one bit, but he professed to enjoy it greatly. Some one had 
told him on board the steamer that Greeks all drink mastic, and I 
believe he had got it into his head that, from the King of the 
Hellenes downwards, each true Hellenic patriot consecrates himself 
to the cause in libations of the gummy, sticky fluid. He had 
made up his mind that it was the right sort of thing to do in 
Attica, and that it could not be done too soon. 
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‘Feel more like a Greek now, Steenie? Think you could 
manage the pronunciation now?’ 

‘ But the young gentleman does not drink his mastic like a 
Greek,’ the dragoman blandly observed. Steenie had tossed his 
little glass off in an instant. ‘The Greek,’ our instructor went on, 
* would go to the café with three or four of his friends; they would 
have one little glass of mastic, cost, oh, not quite your English 
farthing ; they would have a caraffe of water and all the evening 
journals of Athens, and they would mix the mastic with. the water, 
and spend the whole evening reading the journals and drinking 
the one glass between them.’ 

Aristoboulos, the dragoman, laughed at his own pleasantry. A 
Greek is wildly proud of his country and his people; but he will 
at any moment readily propitiate the foreigner by a little satire at 
their expense. I had known Aristoboulos before. Since he had 
become dragoman at an hotel much frequented by English, he had 
put on English civilisation, or what he fancied to be such, like a 
garment. He wore mutton-chop whiskers on an otherwise 
smoothly shaven face. He was smug and sleek; his face was 
losing more and more its original and Greekish outline. He tried 
to dress in the most conventional John Bull fashion ; his whole 
get-up was British. He had never been in England, but he had 
managed to work up a remarkable knowledge of the streets and 
buildings of London; and‘if one did not directly question him on 
the point you might talk to him for ever about London and never 
suspect that he was not discoursing of a place familiar tohim. I 
am not certain that he would now admit to the ordinary traveller 
that he had never been in London ; but I was an old acquaintance 


- who had known him when the British business was only beginning 


with him. His neat black attire made him look like a pattern 
Clerkenwell churchwarden or Sunday-school teacher, until one 
studied his face, and that reminded you of a Waterloo Road barman, 
it was so red and rotund and puffy. But the Greek remained 
unconquered, irrepressible, in the keen, dark, eloquent eyes. 
When Aristoboulos first came on board our steamer in the 
Pireus and I recognised him, I clasped his hand with the fervour 
of a genuine friendship. He was really touched by my demon- 
strative warmth. It almost put him out; it will, I fear, set him 
thinking whether he ought not to recast some of his principles of 
demeanour, if he would be taken for a Briton quite up to the 
manners of the day. Here was the latest comer from England ; 
surely he ought to know; and see how warm and friendly he was ! 
Aristoboulos will never find out, to the day of his death, I suppose, 
why I was so friendly with him. I could almost have embraced 
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him. For when I caught sight of his smooth chubby face I 
suddenly remembered how his ambitious attempts to convert him- 
self into an Englishman used to amuse Athena Rosaire, and I 
heard her little explosions of delighted girlish laughter again ; and 
it was not him I saw but her ; it was not his hand I caught at, but 
the memory of days which were so happy that come what will to 
me of joy in life their happiness can never seem less, or come what 
will of grief can never seem greater. If I had any doubt in my 
mind as to the reality of my feeling to Athena, the thrill that 
went through me at the first sight of smug, red-faced, hambugging 
Aristoboulos must have exorcised it. He might have seen her 
that very day! Yes; and yet I would not for all the world ask him 
a question about her. 

Four miles or thereabouts of commonplace road between low 
scrubby trees divide the Pirzeus from Athens. The commonplace, 
I find, is generally the avenue to the picturesque. The night 
grew more and more cloudy as we drove along in a carriage which 
like nearly all the carriages in Greece is so wretchedly put together 
and so badly fitted with springs that at every rut—and there is 
nearly as much rut as road on the way to Athens—we were 
literally flung out of our seats, and sometimes seemed in serious 
danger of being tossed, body and bones, broken bones doubtless, 
out of the accursed thing altogether. All this naturally afforded 
my young companion the uttermost delight. He strewed the 
rugged road with the words ‘ awfully jolly.’ 

No chance of seeing anything on such a night as this. We 
cannot even catch a glimpse of the outlines of the Acropolis. All 
the better; as we are not favoured with light enough to see to any 
advantage. Just now the outlines of a haystack or a factory 
would do as well as those of the Parthenon. 

Presently we rattle through well-paved streets and enter a 
great square with gardens and a huge white building occupying 
one of its four sides. It might be a square in Brussels or any 
such capital of the commonplace. 

‘Now, then, Steenie, this is the Place of the Constitution ; 
that white building with the gardens is the king’s palace ; we are 
in Athens at last.’ 

I first entered Athens on a beautiful evening of late spring ; 
the season when the mountains were all breaking into leaf and 
flower, colour and perfume; the hour when the Acropolis was 
steeped in the sunset. Then Athens was for me the city of Pericles 
and Sophocles and the heroes; now it is the city of Athena Rosaire. 
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Cuapter IT. 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 


Tue sun of Athens pierced into my windows early next morning 
and would not let me sleep. It was the opening of October and 
the sky was of a positively dazzling blue. I looked out of my 
window ; the white houses of the long straight streets were almost 
painful to the sight because of the clear atmosphere that allowed 
full fierce play to the glare of the sun. Lifting my eyes just above 
the level of the highest housetops I see an object, the sight of 
which sends a thrill through me. It is the Parthenon. I cannot 
see any part of the Acropolis on which it rests; the city and its 
houses come between me and hide the great rock of the citadel. 
The Parthenon seems as though it rested on air. So clear and keen 
is the atmosphere that the pillars of the Parthenon appear to be 
within easy touch of my hand; and yet they are so far away that 
the divine temple looks almost as small as a child’s toy. 

Hours and hours must pass before I could even think of going 
to Mrs. Rosaire’s house. I resolved to rouse up little Steenie and 
give him his first sight of Athens and the Parthenon. Steenie 
Vale, I should say, was the son of Sir Thomas Vale, a distinguished 
official in the Indian Civil Service. Steenie had been sent home 
from India a mere infant and brought up by relatives in England 
and sent to school there; his mother was dead. Now his father 
was coming home and intended to spend some time in Greece. 
I had taken charge of the boy until his father should get to 
Athens. Steenie proved a very wholesome companion to me in 
my present mood and surroundings. He was an unconscious cor- 
rective of the effusive or the sentimental. It would have been 
impossible for me to rave about the Acropolis or to indulge in 
fond memories of Athena Rosaire while that boy was anywhere 
near. 

The streets shone with a bewildering brightness when Steenie 
and I set out to have a look at Athens. Our hotel was in the 
street of Hermes; its windows at one side looked into the great 
square of the Constitution, where stands the royal palace, a huge 
barrack built of marble already yellowing under the keen influences 
of air and wind and sun. Those who do not know the city may be 
told that modern Athens is a town of white, straight, well-paved 
streets running at right angles with each other. Every street 
which is not given up to shops is shaded by a double row of young 
trees, chiefly the pepper-trees which after a shower of rain send 

bout them sueh a pungent odour that the unthinking wayfarer 
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finds himself compelled to sneeze as he passes. One is reminded 
here of Brussels; there of Weimar; that is to say, the streets and 
houses occasionally remind you of these cities. The people in the 
streets do not remind you of Brussels or Weimar or of any city 
probably that you ever saw before. Intense activity, watchfulness, 
restlessness, chatter, are the characteristics of Athens. Everybody 
is brisk and stirring as if all his hopes in life depended on his 
moving quickly, gesticulating much, and talking at the top of his 
voice. They say Athens is not a city of Greeks at all in the true 
sense. Perhaps not ethnologically ; no doubt the race has got a 
little mixed; but the Athens of to-day seems to me to bear a 
marvellous resemblance in its crowds and their manners to the 
Athens of Aristophanes and of St. Paul. One understands Ari- 
stophanes better after half an hour’s observation of the street of 
Hermes or the old market-place just under the Acropolis. Nearly 
half the street population—the working, trading, donkey-driving, 
wood-chopping, load-carrying population—are Albanians. The 
fustanella or white kilt of the traditional Albanian is as common 
in the streets of Athens as the private soldier’s uniform in London. 
The servants and attendants of the royal household are always 
especially gorgeous in their Albanian garb. Their vast white kilts 
rustle with conscious grandeur like the tartans of Vich-ian-Vobr in 
‘Waverley.’ Many of these heroes swagger about with belts that 
contain a whole armoury of knives and pistols. Some of them 
wear shoes that turn up at the toes like those of a medizval 
gallant, with the difference that the point of the toe is here adorned 
by a curious round ornament looking like a prickly pear or the 
bristly clump of an old-fashioned shaving-brush. The Albanian 
women of the poorer class are oddly got up. They generally wear 
a thick and gaudy shawl wrapped round head and shoulders, and 
from the shoulders down seem to be clad in nothing but a long 
white chemise. Not many women are in the streets. Athenian 
ladies seldom go out; Athenian maidservants do not run on 
errands. Epirotes are everywhere in great baggy blue trousers, 
the waste of material in which appears quite as extravagant as 
that of the white stuff in the fustanella. Shepherds from the 
mountains are there in shaggy capotes. Greek priests with mild 
deep eyes and long dark beards are everywhere, wearing gracefully 
their flowing robes and their high peculiar hats. Strings of 
donkeys bear along enormous piles of brushwood, every stack 
of brushwood covering each animal much more completely 
than Maicolm’s soldiers could have been covered by Dunsinane 
boughs. Extemporaneous market-places are started from moment 
to moment at any convenient juncture of streets or open space. 
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Everywhere traffic, talk, chatter, bustle, variety of costume, colour, 
and figure; no beggars or beggary anywhere. 

The two great business streets of Athens are the street of 
Hermes and the street of A£olus; these run across each other. 
The street of Hermes begins in the square of the Constitution and 
passes through the centre of the city out into the suburbs and the 
fields. About midway in its course it is crossed by the street of 
/Eolus, which, starting from the foot of the Acropolis and passing 
the temple of olus, or Tower of the Winds, goes on until it. 
touches the corner of the Place of Concord, a new square of the 
approved Parisian pattern. These are the principal business 
streets. Then there is the fashionable street of the Stadion, 
where people make a promenade of evenings; and University 
Street with its glittering and many-coloured buildings; and there 
are streets of costly and luxurious private residences where the 
Greek or the Levantine who has made money settles himself down 
to display his splendour in his villa. Looking one way from the 
street of Hermes is seen the Acropolis; looking the other way the 
steep and conical Lycabettus, with the little monastery or hermit- 
age on its top, the light in which is supposed—I only say supposed 
—never to be allowed to go out. 

Who lingers long in the streets of Athens before he has 
climbed the Acropolis and seen the Parthenon? We soon left the 
houses and made for the sacred hill. We went the long way, past 
the street which bears the name of Byron, and past the amphi- 
theatre on some of whose marble benches you may still read the 
names of their once lucky possessors; and we mounted up by 
dusty roads made picturesque with the frequent cactus and thyme 
and even still some stray flowers, until we reached the hill of Mars, 
on which Paul preached, and we stopped every now and then to 
gaze upon the exquisite outlines of the Parnes range of mountains, 
or of Hymettus much nearer to us. On the way I showed Steenie 
a long deep rut of stones and shards and pebbles and old scraps 
of broken crockery and bottles and shreds of paper; and I in- 
formed him that that was the Llyssus, and that if we should have 
any heavy rain we might see water there some day. Every now 
and then we caught a glimpse of the sea, and of rocky Sunium 
and the shores of Salamis. Always as we ascend we have rising 
above us the Acropolis with its sublimely ordered confusion of 
pillars that change colour every moment as we change our poiut of 
view. Now they are of a rich glowing orange, and now turn to 
purple, and again gleam white and sparkling, and yet with another 
winding of the hill stand out like ebony against some mass of light 
clouds floating lazily along the sky. 
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A few sellers of curiosities waylay us as we mount, but they 
are not importunate ; they are not like the pestering nuisances of 
Switzerland or Italy. We get to a belt of wall, and then toa 
gate at the top of a little flight of rugged stone steps, mere stones 
piled on stones, and when we’ knock the door is opened to us by 
one of the old soldiers who are the guardians of the place. We 
are within the precincts of the Parthenon. The old soldier will 
accompany us if we wish it, and he will answer any question we 
please to put. But he does not insist on being our guide. As 
we do not ask him to come with us he quietly falls behind. He 
does indeed follow us at some little distance, with his grey-blue 
cloak wrapped round him, and he keeps his eye on us, for he does 
not know us, and visitors have even still a way of carving their 
names on some exquisite sculptured fragment of marble, or chipping 
off a piece as a memento of the Parthenon or the Erechtheum. 
But when he comes to know us and to see that we have no such 
purpose, but that we honestly admire and reverence the ruins on 
the grass-grown Acropolis, he will cease to follow or to watch us. 
To make its charms perfection for the stranger, the Parthenon 
only wanted this happy freedom from the pestering’ of the pro- 
fessional guide. 

For the Parthenon is perfection. Every pile that human 
hands have raised is for beauty and symmetry an anti-climax 
after the Parthenon. Who could describe the divine shapeliness 
and dignity of those colonnades of ineffable design? Vaster and 
in a sense grander are the awful ruins at Karnak, but they oppress 
the very soul of the gazer by their stupendous vastness ; they do 
not fill and satisfy him with a sense of perfect form and beauty as 
the Parthenon does. Those Doric columns, whose successive colour- 
ings have now settled down to a softened orange hue, do they not 
seem the very embodiment of strength and grace, each one a 
poet’s thought turned into marble? For hours one wanders lost in 
wonder through this wilderness of ruined temples and rows of 
stately erect columns and fallen statues, and slender broken shafts, 
and marble steps, and thrones and fonts. I have called it a wilder- 
ness, but the word will not suit; for the very divineness of order 
and harmony is in these ruins. Every prostrate column seems to 
have fallen with the dignity of the dying Cesar. Then look 
around, turn your eyes a moment from the temples and the 
columns to the scene beyond, and say whether earth would have 
anything to show more fair even though there never had been a 
Parthenon and the Acropolis were a naked rock? See there 
where the sea is glittering on your left is the island of Salamis, 
and leftward farther still is Sunium. Through the clefts and 
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gorges of that glorious mountain range in front one can sometimes 
see on a clear day—and nearly all days are clear in this region 
—the ruin-crowned head of far Acrocorinth. Not much vegetation, 
even on Hymettus, but a beauty of outline given by nature as 
exquisite as that which art has conferred on the Parthenon itself; 
and where there is colour it is colour as rich and yet tender, on 
mountain side, on marble, as on the sea, and in the heaven. 

Nor is that part of the Acropolis the least interesting where 
you can sit or lean upon a low wall or battlement and see Athens 
shining beneath you. ‘There spread out at your feet, like a 
coloured map, is the whole city. You can trace every street, you 
can discover almost any house you happen to know. There is the 
King’s Palace; any one can see that at a glance, with its great 
gardens and the square of the Constitution in front. There 
stretches the street of Hermes; see where it is crossed by the 
street of AZolus. Beneath in the valley is the temple of Theseus ; 
one can hardly speak of it as a ruin, it is still almost untouched by 
time. Not far is the Athenian terminus of the one Greek railway, 
the line from the city to Phaleron and the Pirzus; we can see the 
little train come puffing and steaming in. In this marvellously 
still and clear air every sound from the city comes up to our ears 
softened but distinct. The cries of the eager sellers in the market, 
the wail of a child, the barking of a dog, the sound of a mule’s bell, 
all come clearly up to the heights of the Acropolis. If you turn 
this way you see at the foot of Hymettus a burial ground with its 
cypresses, and a funeral procession is going in, the corpse lying in 
the yet open coffin, adorned in all its gala clothes and with hands 
meekly composed upon its breast. Here and there you see what 
was once a Turkish mosque, with its peculiar round and cap-like 
roof; it is perhaps now an Athenian schoolhouse. Turn again 
to where the city lies and look across and over it until your 
view is broken by the steep and the hermitage of Lycabettus, 
the Lycabettus of A¢schylus and of Aristophanes. 

All this I pointed out, as well as I could, to Steenie. Needless 
to say that I did not indulge in any raptures or even any enthu- 
_siasm to him. It is almost an unlucky thing for a man to be 
really in love with the Parthenon, as I am; for it seems so like 
affectation ; so like going into rapture where rapture is the con- 
ventional thing. I have a friend who says it is a positive trouble 
to him that he cannot help admiring Shakespeare beyond all other 
poets. If any foolish person, some girl perhaps, asks him what 
poet he most admires and he has to answer ‘ Shakespeare,’ how can 
she help thinking that he is only saying he admires Shakespeare 
because everybody ought to admire Shakespeare? I try to keep 
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my admiration for the Parthenon well in order. I have even once, 
when asked for my opinion by a young lady, had art enough to say 
that on the whole I thought the Parthenon very nice. I was 
rewarded for this judicious self-restraint by obtaining from her a 
frank and honest reply. She said she didn’t care about it much. 

I mentioned this little fact to Steenie, and he was pleased. 

Suddenly he said: ‘There’s a young lady who doesn’t care 
about it much.’ 

A group of persons had lately been standing ina corner not far 
from where we now were. When we passed them first there were 
five or six of them at least, men and women; and they were talk- 
ing English and French. I had not looked much at any of them ; 
but I heard the voices. Now there were but two near us; the 
others had strayed away. The two were a tall man and a tall 
woman ; both young. He wore the light tweed suit consecrated to 
the tastes of the travelling Briton. The man had taken the girl’s 
hand in his. They were not gazing at the Parthenon. 

‘ Spooning, ain’t they ?’ Steenie observed in a tone by no means 
as low as the occasion might seem to require. It looked like it, 
certainly. 

I was afraid they might have heard his words; and I made 
haste to talk loudly of something else, while we endeavoured to 
get away unseen from that part of the ruins. But at the sound of 
our voices the lady suddenly withdrew her hand and turned round 
and looked at us. She looked me full in the face. My eyes must 
have met hers. I started ; stopped short ; was about to go towards 
her; then changed my mind as I looked into her face. For an 
instant I had become possessed with the idea that I was looking at 
Athena Rosaire. Even still, how like she is to Athena—in a sense, 
that is to say; for while I look at her the likeness is already 
fading. This girl is much taller than Athena was or promised to 
be. Her figure is more stately; Attie was above all things what 
would be called a ‘ winsome’ girl. Attie’s face was lighted habi- 
tually by a smile like sunshine; this face is grave and melancholy. 
Aitie’s slightly parted lips easily showed her white and laughing 
teeth; the lips of this girl are decisively pressed together. 
Athena’s hair was pure gold; this girl’s is of a light reddish brown. 
The whole idea of a resemblance must have been absurd. It only 
showed me what my state of mind must have been. As if Athena 
would not have recognised me, even supposing I had been in any 
doubt about her! For of course it did not occur to me that within 
the course of five years I too might possibly have changed. 

‘ Splendid girl,’ Steenie said. 
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‘ My good boy, do try either to speak in a lower tone or to hold. 
your tongue altogether. She must have heard you.’ 

‘Well, what matter? they like it,’ Steenie said, with the sen- 
tentious gravity of a sage. 

‘Who like what ?’ 

‘Girls all like to hear fellows say they are splendid.’ 

‘I doubt if that girl would, somehow. She seems cold and 
proud.’ 

‘ None of them too proud for that, you bet,’ said the youthful 
philosopher. 

I did not further contest the point. I looked back for a 
moment and saw that the tall girl and her companion had seated 
themselves on the low wall and were turned toward the city. But 
they did not seem to be studying Athens. I could see part of her 
profile; she appeared to be looking at the ground. Her veil was 
down. The man was gazing earnestly into her face. If that be 
not love-making I know nothing of the ways of men and women. 
He seems likely to deserve congratulation ; the girl is decidedly 
listening to him. Really it is a charming picture, this love-making 
on the Acropolis; this young pair of modern lovers going over 
the old eternal story, with the orange-coloured pillars of the Par- 
thenon for their background and the purple slopes of honey- 
laden Hymettus in front of them. Not much, we may be sure, 
are they thinking of ruins, or mountains, or muses. Sublime 
egotism of love which thus absorbs and extinguishes all the past 
and the present and the future! I could not help envying this 
lover who seemed to me to be so happy. Nor could I help being 
troubled—I could not tell why—by the fancied likeness to Athena 
Rosaire I saw at first in the girl. ‘Can I not mountain maiden spy 
but ‘she must bear the Douglas eye?’ Is it of evil omen to my 
purpose in coming to Athens that I should fancy the first woman 
I saw to be like Athena Rosaire, and that this woman should be 
receiving with downcast, not unwilling, eyes, the love-tale of some 
happy man? . 

I felt nervously anxious for the moment when I should have a 
chance of seeing the true Athena; and I brought our visit to the 
Parthenon to an end as quickly as might well be. Steenie indeed 
was ready to go at any time. He said nothing in particular dis- 
paragement of the place, but he observed that after all there was 
not a great deal for him to see there, inasmuch as all the finest 
things the Acropolis had ever had were now in the British Museum. 

‘You see everything best at the British Museum, don’t you 
know,’ Steenie observed as we passed the Temple of the Wingless 
Victory and came down the marble steps of the Propylea together, 
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‘That’s a noble sea-view anyhow, Steenie. They don’t have 
that in the British Museum.’ 

‘No,’ Steenie replied, surveying Salamis and Egina and Sunium 
and the sea with cool, critical eye. ‘It’s a little like the view from 
Great Orme’s Head, near Liverpool, don’t you know; but not so fine.’ 

It was Steenie’s creed that the whole earth could show nothing 
new to him who was acquainted with London and Liverpool. 


Cuapter III. 
*‘MATRE PULCHRA FILIA PULCHRIOR ’—OR nor ? 


Mapame Rosatnet, her Greek serving-man told me, was at 
home; Mademoiselle was out. 

I presented myself very early in the afternoon at Mrs. Rosaire’s 
door. I had left Steenie to amuse himself with some newly found 
acquaintances at the hotel. Mrs. Rosaire lived in one of the new 
and handsome houses—villa residences, as we should call them—not 
far from the royal palace and gardens. It was the house in which 
she lived when I used to spend all my days and evenings there. I 
was shown through marble passages into a large, cool, curtain- 
darkened room ; a room I knew well. I waited for Mrs. Rosaire. 
Perhaps on the whole I was not very sorry to get my first meeting 
with her over before seeing Athena. Not to see Athena at once 
was a disappointment for the instant; but there was a sort of 
relief in it too. I should get something in the way of guidance 
from Mrs. Rosaire’s way of receiving me. 

The room was full of photographs and drawings of Greek 
buildings and Greek scenery; and there were military maps and 
charts lying about; and charts of harbours and soundings, and 
other highly practical and business-like documents. 

The rustle of a dress made me turn to the curtained doorway 
and I saw Athena’s mother. How fair and soft and youthful she 
looked! Her figure seemed even more slight and slender than 
when I saw her last. That fringe of golden hair ought to tell of 
youth and youth only. As she came in she stopped a moment on 
the threshold and shaded her eyes prettily with her dainty little 
white hand to keep off a tiny stream of the sunlight which was 
forcing its way in between the chinks of the blinds. With her 
other hand she held up the skirt of her dress. She always dressed 
in black ; always, she said, thus to keep up the evidence of her 
widowhood; to show that she always meant to be awidow. To be 
sure black mightily became her, for it set off to exquisite advan- 
tage her white skin and her sunny hair. I well remember that in 
her evening dress of black her shoulders might have been the envy 
of a woman of twenty-five. As she comes nearer it seems to me, 
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even in that subdued light, that there are traces of time lightly 
but distinctly printed around those soft, grey, lustrous eyes. Yes, 
there are faint lines and wrinkles marking themselves around 
those beautiful eyes which once seemed to carry immortal youth 
with them. A strange, sudden feeling of pathos and of pity 
filled me. What would become of Mrs. Rosaire when she could no 
longer keep up any semblance of being young? My soul went 
back to the days when she used to delight in setting Athena and 
me to play the part of young lovers, and used to laugh her silvery 
laugh of kindly mockery at the love-making she encouraged. I 
began to feel that I was very, very young then; and that gone was 
gone, and dead dead, and that the past could never come again. 

‘ My dear, dear old-young friend, were her words of greeting 
as she came towards me and held both her hands out to me, and 
took my hand in hers. ‘Iam so glad to see you,’ she said in her 
softest, most caressing tones. ‘I always felt sure you would come 
back to Athens some time; and so I was not surprised the other 
day when I heard you were on your way here—and I knew you 
would come to see ws.’ 

‘When you heard that I was on my way ?’ 

I was constrained to ask the question, for I had not made it 
known to any one in Athens that I was coming out; and I did not 
suppose that my movements were likely to interest many persons. 
I was, indeed, rather anxious that Mrs. Rosaire should not know 
in advance of my coming. I wished, if possible, to take her with 
her mask off; for I had it always in my mind somehow that she 
did habitually wear a mask. Even now I was not certain whether 
she might not be indulging for some reason of her own in a little 
harmless mendacity. 

‘Oh yes; we heard of your coming; we were told that you 
had left Corfu. Constantine sent me a-telegram from Corfu; you 
know him ?’ 

‘Constantine Margarites ?’ 

‘Yes; he telegraphed to me about other things, and he told 
me you were coming.’ 

‘Does Miss Rosaire know ?’ 

‘Miss Rosaire! You used to call her “ Attie” once.’ 

‘Once ; yes; but I suppose one dare not call her Attie now.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire could not but have noticed my awkward, stammer- 
ing, tremulous way. I should not think much ever escaped those 
soft, fond, sentimental eyes. 

‘No,’ she answered with a faint half-sigh ; ‘ I suppose one had 
better not call her Attie now. She is changed of course, much 
changed, But I should think you might call her Athena,’ 
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‘Oh, I saan t presume , 


‘ Presume, my dear Kelvin, my dear boy! fancy your presum- 
ing with Athena and me!’ 

‘But Athena is changed,’ I said gloomily. 

‘Dear Kelvin, of course she is changed. She was a little girl, 
a child, with only a child’s feelings, when you saw her last, and 
she is a grown woman now, and with the spirit and purpose of 
half a dozen women. I wish her mother had her spirit and her 
purpose and her ambition too. I often say to her that she ought 
to be the mother and I the daughter.’ Mrs. Rosaire glanced at a 
mirror as she said these words, and indeed she looked young enough 
to be a mere daughter. , 

‘She is ambitious, then? Athena has grown ambitious ?’ 

‘Yes. Are you surprised? We all grow ambitious, we women. 
We must; we are not like you; we have no resources. Women 
don’t care about books and art and scenery and all that; oh no; 
we say we do and sometimes we persuade ourselves for a while 
that we do ; but it’s not true, Kelvin, it’s not true. We only care 
for dress and flattery, or ambition. Athena’s is not a mean 
ambition ; it is not for herself.’ 

I was glad at least to hear Mrs. Rosaire say that much; but I 
made no comment, and to avoid an interval of silence she had to 
go on talking. 

‘No, Athena is ambitious for Greece, and she would like to 
have power and be able to play some part in the fortunes of 
Greece. If she thinks of herself it is only because she would like 
to go to London some day in pride and triumph to spite her 
father’s enemies.’ 

‘ To spite her father’s enemies ?’ 

‘The men who killed him! Yes, they killed her father. Do 
you think we have forgiven that ? Never, never, will Athena or I 
go to London until we can go there strong and powerful and show 
that we are not to be trampled on. You can understand me, for 
you are a friend and you have sympathy.’ 

‘I don’t think I do quite understand you, Mrs. Rosaire, for all 
that.’ 

‘Oh yes, you must understand me; it will explain much ; any 
change you may see in Athena, if you should see any; that and 
other things tuo. I want you particularly to try to understand.’ 

So far as I could conjecture, the meaning of all this mys- 
terious half-confidence was that Athena had gone deliberately in 
for making a great marriage ; partly with some idea of advancing 
the cause of Greece, and partly with the belief that it would dismay 
and spite her father’s enemies if she were to set up in London, by 
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virtue of such marriage, as a woman of rank and wealth and 
influence. It filled me with pity and wonder to hear Mrs. Rosaire 
talk in such a strain; it would have saddened me even if Athena 
had nothing to do with it. So far as I ever knew, Athena’s father 
had no enemies in London; he was forgotten there, had long been 
forgotten. Nor even if he had had relentless enemies in high 
places, and they pursued his memory with hatred still, did it seem 
clear that his :daughter’s making a good marriage would do much to 
bring them to shame and punishment or even to a sense of their 
guilt. Still, there is no saying what romantic absurdities women 
might not get into their heads; but to think of Athena Rosaire 
turning out a woman of this kind! I coldly resolved to see and 
judge for myself; I certainly would not take Athena on her mothei’s 
showing. 

‘But why have we not heard from you all this long time?’ 
Mrs. Rosaire suddenly asked, turning the tender light of her kind 
eyes full on me. ‘You have been doing all sorts of wonderful 
things ; you have been a soldier and given up the sea, and you 
have been in battles, and you are writing books, I am told; and 
you never let your friends in Athens know anything of all this— 
your old friends in Athens, who loved you.’ 

This was rather too much. 

* But, Mrs. Rosaire, I did write; we kept up a correspondence 
—surely you recollect—for a long time, and then you suddenly 
stopped off and I could not get an answer to any of my letters. I 
wrote again and again, and got no answer.’ 

‘Yes, that was to Athena ; oh yes, of course, Kelvin. I confess 
I did not think it would be wise or well for either of you—either 
of you—I wasn’t thinking of my daughter only; I was thinking of 
you too—it would not have been well for either of you to keep on 
writing letters. You see that was no harm when you were boy 
and girl; but when you ceased to be boy and girl; and you might 
perhaps find out that you didn’t know your own minds. No, you 
mustn’t blame me; I told Athena she had better not write to you 
any more.’ 

I was not in the least carried away from my self-possession and 
my coldly critical attitude of observation by the apparent emotion 
with which Mrs. Rosaire told all this. 

‘ But surely, Mrs. Rosaire, you might have written and told me 
this plainly. It would have been kinder; if Athena might not 
write, surely her mother might.’ 

‘ My dear boy, you had gone no one knew whither. You were 
wandering over the world.’ 

*T wrote to you three times in succession, Mrs. Rosaire, and I 
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begged of you to explain the sudden silence. You never gave me 
any answer.’ 

‘Did you write to me, Kelvin? did you really? that is 
strange ; I surely could not have got your letters or I must have 
answered; oh yes, dear, I must have ‘answered. I never could 
have failed to answer you, and I was so uneasy about you. Depend 
upon it [ never could have got your letters.’ 

It was possible, to be sure, that she had not got any of my 
three letters. The warmest admirer of Greece will not contend 
that she has yet succeeded in bringing her postal arrangements to 
absolute perfection. Athenians have often told me that in sending 
a letter through the post they always look on it as a sort of hit-or- 
miss enterprise. Still, it was strange that my letters to Athena 
should have reached their destination and only my remonstrances 
with her mother should have failed. What misery I underwent 
while I was vainly waiting for an answer to these remonstrances ! 
I was suffering from a wound at the time, the only wound I ever 
got; it had been badly attended to in the first instance, and the 
pain of the thing seemed to form part of my mental impatience 
and torture. Then I made up my mind that the explanation of 
the silence was to be found in the change which had taken place 
in my fortunes—I had not bestowed one thought on that before, 
strangely enough—and in that conviction I settled down at last 
to sullen silence and self-repression. Can it be that all this time 
not one of my remonstrances reached Mrs. Rosaire? Could she 
and Athena have thought that I accepted the breaking off of our 
correspondence without a protest and without regret? If this 
were so this would account for much. 

‘Then did Athena really believe that I was content to give 
her up and not to hear from her any more ?’ 

‘She did, Kelvin; I suppose she did. But why not ?’ 

‘ Why not, Mrs. Rosaire? Because I loved her; she knew that ; 
she could not have doubted that.’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear!’ and she turned to me with an expres- 
sion of alarm. ‘ Let us not speak of such things any more. You 
were only a boy when you knew her’ 

‘Boy! stuff!’ I could not help saying. ‘I was three-and- 
twenty.’ 

‘And what is that but a boy?’ Mrs. Rosaire said sweetly, ‘in 
heart affairs at least. You did not know your own mind—you 
did not know your own mind even about your profession, Kelvin ’— 
this was a keen thrust, lightly and cleverly put in; ‘how could I 
think that you knew your own mind about—about matters on which 
even older men are apt to be uncertain? And Athena was little 
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more than a child; I had to think for her—I could not run any 
risks with her happiness. The past is past; it cannot be revived, 
my dear friend—always dear to me.’ 

‘There has been no break between past'and present for me. 
What I felt then I feel now.’ 

I had risen, and was standing near the chimney-piece. Mrs. 
Rosaire got up from her chair also and came near to me and laid 
her small white hand with its jewelled fingers tenderly on my arm 
and looked up to me with appealing eyes. 

‘You have not come all this way to Athens in the hope of 
renewing that idyll of your youth? Oh, I hope not; I hope not ; 
for your sake, as much as for any one. You have forgotten all 
that little harmless dream ?’ 

‘Has she forgotten it? Is it a dream to her?’ 

‘Oh yes, I think so. I hope and believe so. It is much 
better so. She has thought of many things since those days; she 
has had so much to think of; she has so much to think of always. 
Her mind is full of plans and hopes and purposes; oh, my dear 
Kelvin, she is not the Attie Rosaire you knew at all. I sometimes 
hardly know her myself. I can hardly believe she is the same 
girl. She has two great objects in life; the only two things she 
cares for—you know what they are; I have told you. She wants 
to do something for Greece, and she wants to prove to her father’s 
enemies that she is not unworthy of her father; that she has not 
forgotten her father’s wrongs.’ 

I grimly thought that I could put Mrs. Rosaire’s meaning into 
plainer words. 

‘For both these purposes alike she thinks it necessary to make 
a very successful marriage ?’ 

‘ Yes, Kelvin,’ Mrs. Rosaire said simply. 

‘She is going to be another sort of Macaria sacrificing herself 
for Athens,’ I said scornfully. ‘ Macaria died for the city; Athena 
will marry for it.’ 

‘ Athena would die for Greece, I am sure, if her death would 
do any good; but she can serve the cause better by living and 
becoming powerful.’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘Now, Kelvin, you will not try to interfere with our hopes ?— 
you will not, I am sure. What would be the good? You will 
not try to bring back the past; the impossible past? You will 
promise me this.’ 

She pressed one of my hands between hers and looked into 
my eyes imploringly. ‘I ask you for your own sake as much as 
hers, Promise me you will be calm and wise,’ 
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‘Mrs. Rosaire,’ I answered decisively—for my mind was all 
made up—‘ I tell you plainly I will judge of Athena for myself. 
If I find her changed, as you say, God forbid that I should ever 
try to bring back any useless memories to her. I know I have no 
claim on her; I don’t want to hold her to any promises or half- 
promises made years ago when she was perhaps too young to know 
what she was saying. If she has forgotten me-—why, I shall go 
away and do my best to forget her. But I tell you too that if I 
do not find my dismissal in her own words, or at least in her own 
manner, I shall not give her up even to her mother.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire let drop my hand. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ I suppose that is all I can ask of you. See 
her for yourself; oniy see her and observe her before you speak to 
her of old days.’ 

‘I am not likely to speak of old days where their memory 
would be unwelcome. They are too dear to me.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘Tell me one thing,’ I said. ‘Is Athena much ¢hanged in 
appearance ?’ 

My sinking heart was telling me every instant more and more 
surely that it was Athena herself I had seen on the Acropolis. I 
do not know why this conviction forced itself on me; but I felt 
already convinced. 

‘She is greatly changed; I doubt if you would know her 
again—she has grown much taller, and her hair is not so yellow as 
it was, and she has become more grave and stately ; more womanly, 
of course.’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. I saw her, then, this morning on the 
Acropolis.’ 

‘She went out to the Acropolis with some friends; English and 
French. She loves to show the place to strangers. One of them,’ 
said Mrs. Rosaire, looking keenly into my eyes, ‘was Lord St. 
Ives, son of the Earl of Marazion, who used to be ambassador at 
Constantinople. And you really saw Athena, and did not know 
her?’ 

‘She seemed like— -in some ways—but I did not know her. I 
could not believe it was she. Now I know it was.’ 

I saw in my mind once again that picture of love among the 
ruins. 

‘This is their carriage; I hear them coming,’ Mrs. Rosaire 
said ; and the sound of wheels was loud on the pavement. 

She rang for a servant and gave directions that Miss Rosaire 
was to be asked to come at once into the room where we were. In 
a moment or two, during which I sat with all my soul made up to 
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meet the worst, the curtain was drawn aside and a young man 
and woman came in; the girl first. I stood up. It was the girl 
of the Acropolis; it was Athena Rosaire of the present. Where 
was my Athena, the Attie Rosaire of the past? Yet as I looked 
at her I felt all the old, strong passion of love revive in my heart, 
and I began to understand my own unhappiness. 

‘ Athena, my dear,’ Mrs. Rosaire sweetly said; ‘ this is an old 
friend of yours whom you have not forgotten, although he did not 
recognise you on the Acropolis ; this is Kelvin Cleveland.’ 

This was ingeniously done; it put me at a disadvantage at 
once. Athena’s eyes lit up for a moment with surprise and then 
dropped. She had certainly grown more beautiful, much more 
beautiful, than I had left her, but I missed the sunny smile and 
the sweet welcoming looks that used to be my happiness. She 
gave me her hand; I thought it trembled; she allowed it to rest 
one little minute in mine, as if forgetful in her surprise; but as I 
looked into her eyes I read no encouragement there and I did not 
press the hand with more than the conventional pressure. No; if 
she had forgotten me, let her still forget. 

‘I saw you on the Acropolis,’ she said, in her deep sweet voice ; 
‘I did not know you, but that is not very wonderful. I didn’t 
look closely, and you are all moustache and beard now; you were 
not like that long ago. But you might have known me—Kelvin.’ 
My name came out after a pause. 

‘ You have grown so tall,’ I said, ‘and stately. Yet I think I 
did know you, Athena.’ 

‘Don’t you think her very much changed ?’ Mrs. Rosaire asked. 
‘ Did you ever expect to see her grow tall like that? But of course 
she was only a child then, and it is so very, very long ago.’ 

‘It is long ago, Athena said in a low tone. We were all 
growing terribly embarrassed. Athena’s companion on the Acro- 
polis was standing rather awkwardly for his part too, affecting to 
be much interested in some of the photographs. He was a slender, 
handsome young fellow with pleasant blue eyes and a feminine 
mouth and chin. 

‘I always introduce people,’ Mrs. Rosaire said, ‘ especially 
Englishmen. Lord St. Ives—Mr. Kelvin Cleveland; you are 
fellow-countrymen and ought to know each other.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Cleveland! I know something of you already,’ Lord 
St. Ives said; ‘and do you know, I believe you haven’t much to 
thank my people for? It was at my father’s place in Constantin- 
ople that your uncle first met the present Lady Kelvin; my 
stepmother took it into her head to set a flirtation going, never 
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thinking anything would come of it; and I fancy you have her to 
blame a good deal for what happened.’ 

He smiled a bright, good-humoured smile. 

‘I’m not in the least sorry,’ I said. ‘I like my uncle so well 
that Iam glad he did whatever pleased him.’ I felt positively 
grateful to Lord St. Ives for starting a topic which allowed us 
all to talk. 

‘Then you were not disappointed ?’ Mrs. Rosaire asked. ‘I 
am so glad to hear it. People all think so much of money now. 
But you were always brave and careless,’ she said in a pitying, 
protecting tone. 

‘A man can afford to be careless when he has nothing much 
to care for,’ I remarked in a genial spirit, feeling all the while 
that I was making myself ridiculous. 

I saw Athena’s thoughtful melancholy eyes fixed on me. Mrs. 
Rosaire smiled. 

‘You? Nothing to care for?’ she said. ‘Come, he is 
changed, isn’t he, Athena? No wonder you didn’t know him 
to-day.’ 

But Athena had left the room. I waited some time and she 
did not return. We three talked of various indifferent subjects. 
I took care that my personal concerns and character did not 
become matter of comment again. So far, if Mrs. Rosaire had a 
game to play, I had clearly been helping her to play it. 

Athena was evidently not coming back during my stay. I 
rose to take my leave. 

‘ You will come to see us again soon?’ Mrs. Rosaire said. ‘I 
am always at home of afternoons ; I have got into the way of the 
Athenian ladies a good deal; I don’t go out much. Mind, if you 
don’t come soon, Kelvin, I shall send for you. You shan’t play 
the stranger with me.’ 

I left the house, feeling utterly depressed and miserable. Why 
should I go there again? I thought. ‘lo what purpose? A ghost 
has as much practical object in revisiting the scenes of his lost 
happiness on earth. 


(To be continued.) 
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Jrish Dong. 


OF all the girls with clustering curls 
From Kerry to Kildare, 

There’s not a lass that can surpass 
My love with the golden hair. 

Sure, if the sun forgot to shine, 
The moon refused her ray, 

Her very shadow on the earth 


Would turn the night to day. 


But what’s my chance to gain the glance 
Of one so good and fair, 

With all the boys from Clonmacnoise 
To Cork around her chair? 

Yet somehow still she steals a look 
Upon me through the throng, 

And when I sing with smiles and tears 
She answers to my song. 


A, PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





Frescoes. 
BY OUIDA. 


(All rights reserved by the Author.) 


The Countess of Charterys, Milton Ernest, Berks, England, to 
the Hon. Henry Hollys, English Embassy, Rome, Italy (by 
telegram) :— 

‘June 16, 1881.—Send me somebody to paint the ballroom.’ 


Mr. Hollys to Lady Charterys (ditto) :— 
‘Be more explicit. Fresco, oils, guache, panels, wood, satin, 
plaster ?’ 


Lady Charterys to Mr. Hollys (ditto) :— 
‘Fresco. But be quick about it. The P. and P. are coming.’ 


Mr. Hollys to Lady Charterys (writes) :— 

‘My dear Esmée,—It is of no kind of use telegraphing ; the 
thing can’t be done like that. Surely even you, my dear, might 
know enough about art to be aware that you can’t have a room 
painted in fresco as easily as you can put up a French wall-paper. 
Your ballroom is as big as the Colonnas’ here. It will take a long 
time, and it will cost you a great deal if you have a true artist, and 
you can’t employ a mere copyist ; I give even you credit for wishing 
for something original. When do you expect the P. and P.? 
I know the very man for your work, but I am not at all sure he 
would come, and you must understand that the time required 
would be considerable. Yours ever,’ &c. 


Lady Charterys (telegraphs) :— 
Send the man. H. R. H. has not fixed visit.’ 


Mr. Hollys (writes) :— 

‘My dear Cousin,—Allow me to observe that a man is not a 
packet of cigars to be sent by the parcels post. I told you that I 
was not sure the person I had in my eye would consent to take your 
workin hand. Ihave sounded him since then. I think he is not 
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unwilling. He has true feeling, indeed absolute genius, but 
nobody knows him. In these Italian studios a man who is out of 
the common run may languish all his life undiscovered. Convention- 
ality always gets to the front in these miserable and most vulgar 
days. You must understand that if he come over, your expenses 
will be very great: do you mind that? But I never knew you 
“mind that” yet; more’s the pity. And another thing occurs to 
me, will it be quite proper? He is if not a young, well, not an 
old, man, and exceedingly good-looking. I have my doubts about 
the proprieties of the thing; and whatever you do wrong they 
blame me for, you know that. I am, as ever, yours,’ &c. 
Lady Charterys (telegraphs) :— 

‘Send him. Give him anything you like. Propriety? Tabby 
is always here.’ 

Mr. Hollys (writes) :— 

‘My dear Esmée,—Owing to the fact that, in a hitherto incom- 
plete state of civilisation, telegrams are unable to accomplish either 
punctuation or notes of interrogation, they remain slightly and 
regrettably incoherent. Besides which, they are very expensive. 
You disdain this, but I don’t. You are a very rich woman, my 
dear Esmée. I amavery poorman. I am shocked at you calling 
your most illustrious and reverend grandmother, Tabby; but it is, 
I suppose, an incurably bad habit; you have so many equally bad, 
equally incurable. It is a hideous social responsibility to be your 
trustee, and I am always at a total loss to imagine why I was 
selected for the extreme but perilous honour. Thank God, you are 
of age! To revert to your ballroom. Why I have selected this artist 
—by the way, his name is Renzo—is because I have seen a little out- 
of-the-way mountain church in the Abruzzi that he has decorated 
for the sheer love of art; the Abruzzi village is his birthplace, 
his paese. The frescoes (as you say in your English jargon) of that 
little church are a marvel. If you knew anything of art I could 
descant on them for twenty sheets; but as you do not, it would 
be waste of time. Suffice it, representing the life of S. Julian 
Ospitador, they recall Botticelli by their colouring, and Michael 
Angelo by their vigour and anatomy. You will say, I am no niggard 
in praise; no, I am not, when I am pleased, which is, you will 
admit, sufficiently rare. I have since visited Renzo’s studio in the 
Via Magutta, and there seen things of a most admirable fancy 
and delicacy in design, which, joined to the fact that he 
prefers fresco to any other medium, has suggested to me that 
he is the person most adapted to make your ballroom worthy of 
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the rest of Milton Ernest. You yourself, I believe, are wedded 
to Paris upholstery, and are actually inclined to turn your grand 
old house into a copy of the last new hotel in the Avenue de 
Villiers with a picturesque jumble inside it of twrqueries and 
pochades. Do not mistake me ; I adore Japan and Turkey in their 
place, and I can stand a few “ impressionistes” ; but they are 
none of them in their place in a Tudor mansion which has its 
own old oak and elm furniture; nor do the contents of a Teheran 
bazaar look well emptied out in a hall that possesses panels carved 
by Grinling Gibbons. To return once more to Renzo. I need not 
say that one would hardly ask him to decorate a ballroom, even 
yours, if he were a famous artist; as it is, he is quite unknown, 
and poor in the actual unromantic sense of that unpleasant word. 
At first he would not hear of it, and appeared inclined to be 
angered and offended ; but little by little I soothed him down, and 
persuaded him that it would be a very delightful thing to decorate 
a ballroom fifty feet long with the Decamerone or the Orlando 
stories, absolutely at his own fancy and pleasure. I have assured 
him he shall have his own apartments, and be undisturbed. He 
leaves by the steamer from Civita Vecchia to-morrow, and, I sup- 
pose, will be at Milton Ernest some time next week. I hope you 
will be tolerably civil to him, for the man is a gentleman. As for 
paying him, he insists that you shall give him what you please when 
the work is finished, as they used to do in the palaces and monas- 
teries to Sodoma or Domenichino. This may be Italian astuteness, 
for when people say “what you please” they expect you to give 
them three times what they would have the impudencetoask. Or 
it may be pride ; it strikes me that Messer Renzo has this mark of 
race, though in the Abruzzi village they said he was the nameless 
son of a poor girl who died and left him to be brought up by the 
parish-priest. But this does not concern you. You, with your 
peculiar views of art, will scarcely consider him higher than your 
groom, not to be named beside your tailor. You take tea with 
your tailor, don’t you? One word more. Be sure you interfere as 
little as your nature will permit you to do with the designs and 
decisions of the Roman artist I send you. He will know what he 
is about, and you won’t. Remember that in fresco no one can tell 
the effect till the colouring is seen as a whole. I believe it was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds who said that what is unfinished should never 
be shown to children or simpletons. You are neither the one nor 
the other ; but—you are opinionated and capricious. Let the dash 
represent the very biggest of big big D’s if by so doing it can 
impress this fact upon you with anything like the force that is to 
be desired. 
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‘P.S.—I imagine Renzo is coming by sea, because he hadn’t 
money enough to come by land; and he would not take any pay- 
ment in advance, though it will be simply justice for you to repay 
eventually all his expenses. Take care your plaster is sound.’ 





Lady Charterys (telegraphs) :— 
‘All right. How you do prose! Street has seen to the 
plaster. Thanks very much.’ 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, Berks, England, to the Reverend 
Don Eccellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, per Roma, 
Regno @’ Italia :— 

‘Reverend and dear Father,—It rains so much this day that I 
can do nothing on the walls, so I consecrate my leisure morning 
to you. The country of England appears to me to possess the pecu- 
liarity of looking very green and very wet, also of having houses at 
every yard: it has a terribly over-furnished look, anda disagreeable 
quantity of chimneys; the chimneys are very tall, belonging to 
furnaces or factories ; the houses are very low. London looks pro- 
vincial and commonplace after Rome, and you fancy you will knock 
the roofs off with your hat. The atmosphere of the great city appears 
of the thickness of polenta : you feel inclined to cut it with a spoon. 
However, I did not stay in London, but came on straightway to 
Berkshire, after going to the National Gallery for an hour, where 
they have some very valuable pictures which ought never to have 
left our shores. 

‘ Berkshire is, it appears, the name of a province. It is very 
pretty and wooded, and reminds me of parts of Umbria, only 
here there are no mountains to lend majesty to the repose; and 
the sky is a woolly-looking, low-hanging, pallid sky, in lieu of 
our glorious arch of radiant light. At a little village station, there 
were waiting for mea vehicle on very high wheels, and a most 
admirably made horse. It seems the station exists on purpose for 
this house of Milton Ernest. A couple of miles of wooded lane 
brought me to the park-gates ; it was now evening. I was shown 
at once to my rooms, and a bath had been made ready, and they 
served me dinner. I saw and heard of nobody but a servant, who 
appeared to have the special office of waiting on me, and who happily 
knew a little French. In the morning I was shown the ballroom 
by a grave and stately functionary, and told that her ladyship 
would receive me at noon in the library. So she did. I had 
figured to myself a person of middle age, but she is evidently quite 
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young. She made me a little frigid nod of her head, and asked if 
I had all I wanted; and without waiting for an answer, inquired 
how Mr. Hollys was, who is, it seems, a cousin and sort of guardian 
of hers; and equally without waiting for reply, said that I had 
better begin at once, as she was in a hurry about it ; and she hoped 
I would make it Corot-like and pretty, and drape the figures, 
because people were so silly. Then she nodded again, and I 
understood that the interview was over. 

‘ Pardon my incoherent gossip. I am more skilled with brushes 
than with pens, as you know ; but you forgive all blunders and errors 
of your godson. This is a very grand and gloomy place ; I admire 
it, but it oppresses me; its terraces are too sombre under their 
heavy cedar and elm boughs, its fine hall is too dark with all its 
armour and its oak, yet I would not alter it; it is all in character 
and unison with the deep green of the landscape, and the grey 
tones of the atmosphere. What is not in character with it is its 
mistress. Figure to yourself a very lovely woman, very whimsical, 
very frivolous, very disdainful, always dressed in the extreme of 
the mode, even when she has a breakfast gown on; she is young, 
but she darkens her eyes, I suspect her of even tingeing her hair, 
and she is altogether absolutely artificial, She is not married, as 
I supposed her to be from her title; she inherited the title, it 
appears, from her mother, who, on the death of the late Earl 
Charterys, took it, she being his sister, in default of male heirs. 
This can be done, it seems, with some English titles ; with some it 
cannot. The result here has been to invest a foolish and mindless 
woman with an enormous property and an immense power, of 
which she is as indifferent as a child would be of a jewelled 
reliquary. You must not suppose from this that I have seen 
much of her, but she is one of whom it is easy to take a diagnosis 
at a glance. 

‘The house is full of gay people. It seems that the season 
of London is just at its close. All these gay people tormented 
me endlessly the first few days; it was impossible to work, and 
their suggestions drove me mad; I told Lady Charterys at once 
that if I were not allowed to lock the ballroom doors I would pack 
up my colour-box and go back to Italy without even sketching the 
cartoons. She assented with a very bad grace, and I am now at 
peace. Ihave nothing otherwise to complain of; I have my rooms 
to myself, and they bring me things to eat, very good things, and 
French wines, and on the whole treat me much as if I werea 
prisoner of state. I perceive, however, that the servants have a 
natural contempt for me; I am on a level in their minds with the 
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glazier who comes to mend the ballroom windows. It does not 
matter. 

‘This ballroom is by the way a fine room inside, grandly pro- 
portioned, with a domed ceiling. 

‘Ihave been greatly disappointed not to find, as I hoped to 
find, wet plaster; in a newly built room one might reasonably 
expect to have it so. But instead I find the walls prepared in the 
usual modern manner; that is, dry, and slightly granulated. I 
did not conceal my dislike for this process, and told the lady 
straightway that she could not possibly look for any luminosity or 
transparency in fresco upon walls cemented by this method, and 
that she might as well have had large panels done in oil. She did 
not appear to care. I imagine she only has these walls painted in 
fresco because somebody has told her it is chic. 

‘Architecturally the ballroom is a frightful mistake; it has 
been built out by Lady Charterys within the last year; and it 
suits an old Tudor hall as well as a huge gilded glass vase, made 
yesterday at Baccarat, would suit a Cellini mounting. However, 
though incongruous, its proportions are fine ; and happily, without, 
it is hidden from view by heavy plantations, so that it does not 
mar the general site of the hall, and will no doubt be a great 
gain to the gaiety-loving chatelaine when she fills her house as it 
is filled at this moment. There was only a long and narrow 
gallery to dance in before this erection. 

‘ The house itself is fine, though it seems low after our palaces 
The lackeys in it are legion, and the quantity of flowers is 
extraordinary. The picture gallery here does not contain much 
that is old. They are proud of their Venetian Masters, but most of 
these are obviously copies: I offended a very stately old dame, 
who is here, by saying so; she is grandmother to my patroness ; 
the mother, that is, of her father, who is dead. The name of 
this terrible lady is Cairnwrath of Oswestry ; I copy this appalling 
title from one of her cards. If I be on a level with the glaziers 
in the eyes of the household, I am on a level with the upholsterer 
in the eyes of this terrible old dowager, whose regard is enough to 
change one into stone. 

‘The greyness of the light troubles me; it confuses me; they 
say it is always like this. I confess I was happier painting in 
your holy little church, my beloved Father; I think I should 
not have come here at all, if I had made any money during the 
winter and spring; but I was absolutely a secco, and hunger was 
very near. A good skipper I knew offered me a free passage 
from Civita Vecchia to the port of London, and I sold a little 
bronze figure I had to obtain enough to come on from the coast 
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here and buy the necessary colours. In this house, of course, I 
want no money: it is well, as I have none. Perhaps the servants 
smell out that. They are always very like rats who know where 
the grain lies. 

‘I salute you, beloved and revered Father. I am now going 
out in the park: everything is very wet and dark, but it all smells 
very sweetly, and the deer are beautiful creatures; I am never 
tired of watching their graceful postures, of studying their elegant 
groups. To think that a woman should own them who never 
looks at them!’ 


Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :-— 


‘Your Renzo is here, and seems to me to do nothing except 
stand and stare at huge sketches of grey paper, making lines on them 
now and then with a bit of chalk. He has turned me out of the 
ballroom, insisted on being allowed to lock the doors and work by 
himself; I am sure he only smokes and sleeps. He would be 
intolerable if he were not so handsome. He is wonderfully hand- 
some! I remember a picture of Cesar Borgia just like him.’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 


‘There are three portraits of the famous Cesare, each one 
utterly unlike the other two; which do you mean? I see no 
resemblance to any. I told you he must be let alone; no man 
can do anything worth doing if he has a lot of frivolous people 
pestering him at his elbows. Of course he has to think out his 
cartoons. You can’t alter a line once donein fresco. If you make 
a mistake, there it is for ever, in a fine and complete allegory of 
life. You fine ladies understand neither tempera nor trouble.’ 


Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Ronve :— 


‘IT mean Columbus, not the Borgia man; we have a portrait of 
Columbus in the gallery. Your “friend” is an interesting person 
and speaks exquisite French. It seems he studied for years in 
Paris: I suppose his method is all right, but he is awfully slow 
about it. Ifthe P. and P. do come, I shall have fluted satin put 
up pro tem. He told us yesterday all about his own life ; he was 
quite a poor lad, no shoes and stockings, running wild on the hills 
and living on chestnuts. It seems the priest brought him up, but 
I don’t see how the priest, who is quite a poor old man—though a 
noble, he says—gave him that grand air he has got. I asked him 
to dinner, and he said he had no evening clothes, and I suggested 
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his getting them ; and he made me quite a scene, but very grandly, 
not a bit violently, something like Chastelard, you know. Have all 
the Italians that sort of manner? Does it come of their having 
been Romans once? You know what I mean; the civis Romanus, 
isn’t it? I mean what Lord Palmerston and dear Lord Beaconsfield 
used to make every Englishman look like abroad ?’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 

‘ There are few Italians who are pure Romans; a great number 
are Latins, a great number Greeks, quantities Jews, and some by 
descent Lydians, and otherwise Oriental. It seems to me ominous 
that you find Renzo so interesting, that you are even induced to 
cast a backward, if wanderiny, ylance over the field of history. 
Chastelard seems to me, too, an allusion fraught with untold 
tragedies. I shall be truly sorry if I have sent this unfortunate 
man into peril, for he has the soul of a great artist inhim. I 
ought to have known that Diane Chasseresse will not spare even a 
dog, when she has for the moment no lions.’ 


Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 
‘Was Diana such a muff that she shot her dog? I thought 


nobody but cockneys and volunteers ever did that. As for there 
being nobody else, there are in the house at this moment, Bertie 
Prendergast, Lord Colchester, Colonel Royallieu, the Comte de 
Surennes, and Dickie Haward, and Vic. will be here in a week.’ 


My. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 


‘You know very well what I mean, and I wish you would marry 
Vic. and have done with it; he would suit you down to the ground, 
and he wouldn’t let you make victims of poor painters. Ave you 
getting flirting with my Roman? Don’t.’ 


Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 
‘ Does one flirt with a Trastevere beggar because he looks pic- 
turesque on the steps? Do have more sense and decency.’ 


Mr. Hoilys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 

‘Your reply is in bad style, and is besides only an équivoque. 
Can’t you go away on a round of visits and leave the frescoes to be 
painted in peace ?’ 
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Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 


‘It gives me pleasure that my tedious scrawls enliven your 
solitude, dearest and best friend, to whom I owe the eternal debt 
of that knowledge, which, if it be not power, is at least compensa~ 
tion and consolation. I inclose you a sketch of this house, and 
another of my patroness. Patroness is not a pretty word, but since 
it is the one that describes the actual position—lasciammolo 
star ! 

‘ This sketch of her does not, I must confess, do her full justice. 
She is handsomer than a few lines of red chalk can describe. She 
has the wondrous blush-rose skin of the best English beauty. I 
did not think it could be natural; she would be a perfectly 
beautiful woman if her mouth were not so contemptuous ; and her 
eyes have a dissatisfied, impatient expression: it is the look of a 
cynic, not of a young Venus. I presume she has had the misfor- 
tune to want nothing all her life, which is almost as bad as wanting 
everything. I told her that in Italy, if I had a few coppers to buy 
me some bread and fruit, and enough colours to paint with, I was 
quite content with my déjewner de soleil. She yawned a little, and 
said she had been a whole winter in Italy: she did not care about 
it: she had liked the riding on the Campagna. She supposed when 
people could paint, it must amuse them very much, for she knew 
Leighton and Millais, and they never seemed to be bored anywhere ; 
but she did not see how it could be amusing to do it, though it 
looked pretty when it was done. She said she knew women went 
in for art, it was all the rage just now; but she did not go in for 
it herself; they only made dowdies of themselves ; your coutwriére 
knows what you ought to put on much better than you do. Though 
others had come .up, she still thought Worth better than any of 
them ; when you had a costume of his, and a bonnet of Mrs. Brown’s, 
you were sure to be all right. Then she opened her large, contemp- 
tuous eyes, and seemed surprised that I did not reply! I never 
even heard of Mrs. Brown! 

‘It is plain that she thinks me a barbarian, and I confess I 

think her one—only occupied like a true savage with her beads 
and feathers! the whole domain of art, and fancy, and meditation 
closed to her; her whole horizon bounded by a blank vast wall of 
egotism and inanity ! 

‘The manners of the English ladies do not strike me as at all 
distinguished ; they want grace ; they have an unpleasant, ill-bred 
manner of staring; they are very eager to secure the attention of 
their men; all this I observe when they come into the ballroom, 
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for they quite forget I am there. They are very fashionable, no 
doubt—I know enough of Paris to know that—but they are exag- 
gerated in all they say and do; they have not the charm of the 
Parisienne nor the grace of our own women; not even the grace of 
one of our peasant girls, drawing water at Arricia, or carrying sea- 
weed at Amalfi. 

‘A propos of peasant girls, I have chosen the pastorals of 
Theocritus for the frescoes. They will offer beautiful scenes. 
Miladi asked me on the second day how long it would take to 
complete them. I said, a year at least; perhaps two years. She 
was astonished and angry, and said, in return, that she wanted it 
finished by the autumn. I thereon told her very simply that she 
did not seem to me to require an artist, she should summon a 
decorator; there were plenty in London and Paris. She seemed 
still more astonished, and went away. I wrote a little note 
requesting permission to leave. She wrote me another little note 
begging me to go on with my labours, and take two years if 
necessary; the Prince and Princess had postponed their visit. I 
did not know what princes she meant, but I consented to stay. 
I would not deny that I am glad to stay. The work interests me, 
and after years of privation, and solitude, and struggle with adverse 
fortune, there is a repose in the mere freedom from taking thought 
for the morrow, which is welcome. I can give myself up abso- 
lutely to my creations; I have no need to think how the studio 
rent can be paid, or whether I shall have soldi enough for a cup of 
coffee in the morning. What I have envied to rich people has 
always been their independence. 

‘One night, quite late, she sent me a verbal invitation to dine 
with her and her guests, and the formidable grandmamma. I did 
not think the method of invitation courteous: I sent back a verbal 
message that I was occupied. Next day she sent word that she 
wished to see me. I could do no less than wait upon her. She was 
in her own room, a pretty little niche of Saxe china and Louis XVI. 
lacquered white wood. She put out her hand for the first time, 
and seemed surprised that I bowed over it, only touching the tips 
of the fingers. ‘Why would you not come to us last night?” 
she said abruptly: she has always that abrupt manner, they all 
have it, and yet, despite it, they never appear to be in earnest. I 
answered her that I had been occupied, and added that I did not 
know it was English etiquette to invite people by word of mouth, 
through a servant. She coloured a little at that. “Oh! I beg 
your pardon ; I did not mean anything rude,” she said in her quick 
fashion ; “I thought you might be bored, all alone. We are all 
horribly:bored, though I have my people in relays; only eight 
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days each set of them. Well, will you dine to-night, now J ask 
you?” What could I say? Isaid the truth, that I had no evening 
clothes, no bout de toilette of any kind. It might be a humiliating 
confession, but it did not seem so to me. She looked astonished : 
“ But why don’t you telegraph for your things?” she asked. 
“ Surely your man could send you all you want from Rome.” I 
laughed outright. ‘ Miladi,” I said to her, “I possess no servant 
in Rome, and no fine clothes in Rome or elsewhere. I supposed 
that Signor Hollys would have told you I am aman so poor that I 
might very possibly have died of sheer hunger if you had not 
summoned me for this commission of your ballroom.” She grew 
now quite pale; I saw then that she does not paint her face; the 
blush-rose colour is natural. “I am very sorry,” she murmured, 
quite as if the fault was hers; “but why shouldn’t I—why 
shouldn’t you—you can have any quantity of money that you like.” 
“ Pardon me, miladi,” I said to her—and I suppose I looked angry 
—“TI want for nothing here ; I merely told you the truth, because 
unless I had given you the true reason I should have seemed callous 
to your courtesy. But you cannot buy clothes for me as you do for 
all those powdered gentlemen in your antechambers. When the 
frescoes are finished, you can pay for them what you and your 
friends think is just. If you do not like them, you will give me 
nothing; I shall always remain your debtor for a year of happy 
labour, and of immunity from the little daily burdens and cares 
which accompany poverty.” She said not a word, and I bowed 
very low and left the room, going out of it backwards. 

‘I confess that I felt I had had the best of the argument, the 
beau réle of the interview; which, for a man who is in the ridi- 
culous position of being without an evening coat, is not a small 
triumph. It seemed to me that miladi had never before conceived 
the possibility of any one existing without a valet and a suit of 
dress-clothes. There is one thing quite certain, she from this 
moment cannot confuse me with the fowrnisseur ; the fournisseur, 
. whether of Bond Street, the Boulevards, or the Graben, would never 
be without the correct conventional garments of broadcloth. For 
me a white serge jacket in summer, and an old brown velvet one 
in winter, is enough,—if they would only be so good as to wear for 
ever !’ 





Lady Hermione Latrobe, Milton Ernest, Berks, to her Sister, Lady 
Dorothy Latrobe, The Cloisters, by Chesterfield, Derbyshire :— 
‘My dear Doll,—There is quite too lovely a creature here, a 
Roman ; Esmée has got him over to do the ballroom. You never 
saw anything sp handsome; he is likea picture, And to think we 
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were in Rome all winter, and never saw him! He is entirely 
farouche, and by so much the more fetching. He locks himself up 
in the ballroom, he is doing frescoes there; and if we happen to 
meet him in the woods or anywhere he bows and runs away. He 
seems to think us a set of wild animals. I got Esmée to send for 
him the other evening, but he wouldn’t show. It is too tiresome. 
Tabby says we all are too ready to treat him as if he were a gen- 
tleman ; but I assure you he looks like one, and artists nowadays 
go everywhere and actors too, and at the Duke’s, last week, there 
were two of them, and all they thought about was mussel-dredging 
down in the bay. It’s dull down here, on account of Tabby, she’s 
such a grim old cat ; but Esmée’s awfully sweet and precious, and 
I wish you’d come; and Henry Hollys, I think, is coming, and he 
is always good fun, though he scolds. Last night, as the Roman 
wouldn’t come to us, Esmée had five-o’clock tea taken into the 
ballroom; he couldn’t run away, and he was charming; told us 
such delicious Italian stories, and sang such lovely Italian songs, 
just, you know, as we heard them sing going by in the moonlight 
in Naples, four or five of them, with their guitars, don’t you re- 
member? And then he sketched us all, and gave us the sketches ; 
and I wished he had wanted to keep mine, but I dare say he can do 
me from memory. I thought Italians were always so courteous, 
but he isn’t one bit: he says awfully rude things, and Esmée got 
quite angry, but he has a pretty way of saying them too. He 
seemed glad when we went away, and I heard him lock the door 
again while we were stillin the corridor. He is to be here a whole 
year; all by himself in the winter; but winter’s a long way off; 
Esmée will go to Cannes, and means to have the ‘Glaucus’ to 
cruise about in. If she asks me to go with her, I shall. 
‘ Your affectionate 
‘ HERMIE.’ 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 


‘The days go on the same with me, my honoured and dear 
friend. My work progresses as well as the uncertainty of the 
weather will permit; I have contented myself with six of the 
cartoons necessary, the remaining twelve are still in a vague, in- 
complete state. When I shut my eyes I see our little village, its 
oak and chestnut woods, its crags of grey marble and red porphyry, 
its strips of maize, and narrow ledges of pumpkins, and beans that 
need such coaxing to grow up on high upon the rocks ; I see the 
bright, brown buxom maidens with their breasts heaving under 
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their linen bodices, and the earthen jar balanced on their heads ; 
and my heart with my thoughts flies back to you all, and I would 
that I were sitting with you in your little porch, under the great 
pine-trees, with the night coming on, so violet, so silvery, so clear 
and bright, with the glow-worms shining like little stars under 
the cabbage and pumpkin leaves. If [ had only enough to live on, 
without being a charge to you, never would I have been thought- 
less enough to leave our sweet, silent Sabine hills. 

‘I find the luxury of this place grow oppressive to me: these 

endless carpets, that muffle every sound; these endless servants, 
who anticipate every simplest wish or act; these interminable 
meals, which need the appetite of Gargantua ; this perpetual pano- 
rama of idle people, who are always changing, and yet look to me 
always the same—for there is such a likeness and sameness in 
fashion !—of all these I grow sick and impatient. One may lock 
oneself up alone as one will, there is no escaping the influence of 
the atmosphere of a house. A house has its moral atmosphere 
as a city has. Then, the climate has a great heaviness in it. 
I feel only half awake ; I am not myself without the full sunlight. 
And these eternal clouds are not grand as our tempest clouds are ; 
broken through with shafts of light, hurled by the wind, piled one 
on another in masses like mountain-crests, taking at evening on 
them, when the storm is spent, a pomp of colour, a glory unutter- 
able. No; they are more like great dusky feather-beds ; indeed, 
I hear they are called woolpacks by the country people; they 
merely present a monotonous, uninteresting expanse of vapour : 
and as for a sunset, I have not seen one since I saw Civita Vecchia 
fade away in the evening glow. You will say I have nostalgia! 
Of course I have ; but that does not prevent me from appreciating 
the rich and pastoral calm of this country, the strength, and courage, 
and good-humour of the people, the cleanliness of their homes, 
and the excellence of their agriculture. If we could transplant 
some of these qualities into Italy, in especial the cleanliness, we 
should truly have a paradise. I am ungrateful to murmur at my 
exile, for I have that greatest of all blessings, work that is sympa- 
thetic and delightful to me. 

‘After a few attempts at suggestion and interference on the 
part of my employer, which I rejected more peremptorily than was 
perhaps polite or politic, she has left me entirely to my own choice 
of theme and treatment. I imagine her cousin has written to her 
that I am an intractable. I have been here three months now: 
all this time there has been a constant succession of visitors; but 
these of course do not affect my own life: I have no more to do 
with them than if I were in the moon, They have, or rather she 
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has, however, made a custom of coming into the ballroom for their 
six-o’clock tea, whenever they are in the house at that hour, and 
there have been several rainy afternoons. I cannot be churlish ; 
she is distinctly in her own right. Hearing that I am something 
of a musician she has had an Erard placed in the big bare room for 
my use: I cannot of course refuse to play to her when she comes. 
Indeed, I confess these afternoon hours break the monotony of my 
days, and I find myself stupidly disappointed when they are all 
out riding or driving, or playing their lawn-tennis, which is a 
boisterous, meaningless game, that I do not admire, when I chance 
to cross their court, as I walk in the gardens. She has ceased to 
complain of the frescoes being slowly executed ; I think she begins 
to take interest in seeing the blank plaster bloom like the rose. 

‘I have had some charming fair children out of the village as 
models; but they are only fair, they have no soul in their round 
blue eyes, and I could only model their little healthy bodies, and 
well-fed white limbs: their faces said nothing. Now, Italian 
children have the whole Inferno and Paradiso in their wonderful 
eyes: why is it? They have no soul im them; or at least they 
will sell any they have for a copper centime to buy salt fish or a 
tomato. But the look is there, and it is not here; is it because 
we have so much tragedy in our blood, in our soil? Or is it 
because the Italian mothers still croon strophes of Tasso and 
Metastasio over the sleeping babies? The English mothers cer- 
tainly do not sing snatches of Shakespeare or Herrick over the 
cradles of these pretty, flaxen, pink-cheeked creatures. 

‘I have been translating Tasso, impromptu, into French, to 
miladi and her ladies; it seems poor stuff in Gallic dress, yet 
something of its spirit and sweetness seems to reach them. As I 
read to them by one of the great windows of what they call my 
prison-house, with the green lawns and huge cedars outside, and 
these lovely women around me, I must look like a story-teller of 
the Decamerone, and I believe that the grim dowager-grandmother 
disapproves me. She has no power, however, to make the rod of 
her displeasure felt, for miladi is her own mistress, and, having 
passed her majority, owes obedience to none. I imagine she was 
spoilt all her life. She expects impossibilities, and can be both 
insolent and capricious. Yet I think her nature is good, though 
so incrusted with the habit of the world that the actual heart in 
her can seldom beat as it might do. 

‘There is here, at this moment, a certain Duke of Kingslynn, 
who is one of her multitude of distant cousins, and with whom 
it is desired by her world in general that she should marry herself. 
He is a good-natured, amiable young man, whom she calls Vic., and 
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torments incessantly; he has a certain simple dignity which 

makes him look manly when she teases him, but he is not her 
equal in intelligence, and if she take him it will only be because 
she wishes to be Duchess of Kingslynn, and they will both be 
extremely sorry for the step all their lives long, even if nothing 
worse ensue. I wish I could set her before you with any sort of 
distinctness. I inclose another sketch of her: I made it last 
evening. She had been riding and got down at the foot of what 
they call the yew terrace, and I was standing there, as the terrace 
is just outside the ballroom. She took off the little melon-hat she 
wore, and leaned against the balustrade, and talked a little while ; 
the redness of sunset was shining beyond the heavy boughs of the 
yews; it touched her hair with its warmth and made her eyes look 
quite soft. I shall make a large picture from the sketch when all 
this is over, and I am back in Florinella, and ask myself if it be 
not a dream that ever I painted frescoes in England. I dare say 
she will have married “ Vic.” by that time and have begun to 
break his heart and spoil bis temper. 

‘She and those she calls her house party came to the ballroom 
last afternoon. I cannot always lock out the mistress of it, and 
was forced to open the door, with some reluctance I confess. 
There was a quantity of people, male and female. They talked 
English, of which of course I understood nothing ; I wished I had 
had an Italian with me to have been able to return them their 
bad manners in kind. Bad manners seem to me the réle of these 
English patricians. I threw my cigar away when they entered, 
but the men, and one or two of the women, smoked the whole 
time. They had tea brought them, and the men drank the most 
horrible compound produced by mixing together brandy and a kind 
of soda-water, and the women ate an incredible quantity of all kinds 
of hot cakes, sweet cakes, candied fruits, chocolates, and sugared 
dainties, and I knew that their dinner bell would ring at eight! I 
wonder that they do not all die of indigestion. 

‘ When they at last remembered my existence, they spoke to me 
in French. ThenI confess a silly demon of vanity entered into me. 
I perceived they thought me of no more account than one of my 
lay figures ; and I said to myself, “‘ Leonis Renzo, at the Grecco and 
in Paris they have always said you could talk: try now, and see if 
you cannot make these soda-water drinkers look stupid.” SolI did 
try. French seemed to them all the same thing as English, except 
toa very dull being called Lord Colchester, who has a glass screwed 
in his eye. I exerted myself to entertain them, and succeeded ; 
soon I had the pleasure to see that the cake eaters paid no more 
attention to the soda-water drinkers; I told them stories; I sang 
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them songs, for I had my old lute in the room; I played them a 
concerto of Schubert and some of the Mose in Egitto. Then I 
permitted myself to satirise them, and the only drawback to this 
diversion was that they were too stupid to be easily stung. Only 
miladi—my patroness—got angry, and defended her order and 
their ways of life, which I confess appear to me to be of a silliness 
and a selfishness that are degrading in view of the immense 
interests that the world contains. Basta! I had my turn and 
used it. They stayed till their dressing-bell rung, and they no 
more regarded me as a lay figure. Just before they left me, I 
spoke at some length, in Latin, to a man whom they call Bertie, 
who appears a scholar and a good critic of art. He looked sur- 
prised, but he answered me in the same tongue. Miladi called 
out, “Oh! you must not speak Latin, you know we don’t know it.” 
“ Miladi,” I said to her, “you know it as well as I know your 
English.” At that she was a little conscience-stricken and ashamed. 
“A very good lesson, neatly given,” said this gentleman, whom they 
call Bertie, to me. 

‘I hope they will not take the habit of having their tea here; 
it is not good to get angry, and it deprives me of the sunset hours’ 
light, and there is so little light in this country at the best of 
times. Dear and reverend Father in God, I salute you lovingly.’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 


‘I should be only too delighted to come over, as you so kindly 
propose ; but there is not a ghost of a chance of my getting away 
till September, and I shall hardly get ten days then. You know 
I am left in charge, and the dear chief won’t be back from his 
stag-hunting till November. It is awfully hot and fearfully dull. I 
make a scappato to the villas of friends, and sleep very often up 
at Frascati or Tivoli, or down ‘at Palo at Odescalchi’s place; but 
one can’t get out of the leaden weight of the intolerable heat, 
unless one goes fairly off up into the mountains, and I can’t leave 
the Chancellerie long enough to do that: there are complications, 
and the Chambers may reassemble any moment. By the way, you 
have not mentioned either Renzo or the frescoes for ages: this 
strikes me as much more ominous than if you indited me reams 
in his praise. Have you already wholly destroyed him? Has he 
taken an over-dose of chloral in despair, and been interred under 
the yews of Milton Ernest? If you do not answer me, I shall write 
and ask your grandmother. I shall have the truth from her.’ 
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Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 


-¢You will have the truth, my dear Harry, from me, though 
your absurdity scarcely deserves it. Your envoi is perfectly well, 
and the walls are getting covered, in outline he calls it, for the 
most part ; but it looks very well and will have a very good effect. 
The music-gallery he proposes to do in graffiti, whatever that may 
be; but I have obeyed you to the letter, and never interfered with 
him. He is left entirely to his own devices ; he thinks lawn-tennis 
ungraceful and senseless, so he can’t be asked even to join in that. 
Now and then, once a week perhaps, we visit the ballroom; and 
then he sings a little, or plays, or reads some Italian poem very 
nicely. He really does sing very well; I wonder he didn’t go on 
the stage like Capoul. Vic. has taken quite a fancy to him, which 
is droll enough, for they can’t say more than six words to each 
other ; you know Vic.’s Eton French which ought to be so good, but 
isn’t, and only just lets him understand naughty operettas, and order 
supper at Bignon’s. Nobody knew he could ride; but the other 
day, just as all the horses came round, Souchong (you remember 
her ?) got loose and tore away; he was down in the home wood as 
Souchong dashed through it, and he actually stopped her, mounted 
her, and, after she had torn away with him, literally over bush 
and briar, for three miles, got her well in hand, and brought her 
in as quiet as a lamb, just when we all supposed she had broken 
her back in a ditch.’ 


Mr. Hollys (on a post-card) :— 


‘Charming lady’s hack, Souchong, but who was the hero? 
Surely you knew Vic. could ride?’ 


Lady Charterys (on a post-card) :— 


‘Who was to suppose an Italian could ride? I thought they 
were like Frenchmen.’ 


Mr. Hollys (on a post-card) :— 


‘Forgive my stupidity, I stand corrected. Correct, in return, 
your narrow insular prejudices, Italians can ride; but they 
won’t, as a rule, feed their horses. As for Frenchmen—ever been 
to the Chantilly hunt or seen ’em go after boars in Ardennes ? 
It is very generous of Vic. to like the domptewr of Souchong.’ 
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Lady Charterys (on a post-card) :— 

‘I am afraid the heat makes you dream strange things. 
Souchong isn’t the least bit domptée, and is quite as ready to bite 
her groom and kick her loose-box into splinters as ever she was.’ 


Mr. Hollys (on a post-card) :— 
‘Only one word more: Do you mean to go to Cowes as usual ? 
—or—not ?’ 


Lady Charterys (on a post-card) :— 

‘ Why on earth do you underline sucha simpleinquiry ? No; 
I do not; because the “ Glaucus” is being recoppered, and I want 
her in the winter.’ 


Mr. Hollys (on a post-card) :— 

‘Thanks: I could have predicted the answer. In winter will 
you want the “ Glaucus’” cabin done in graffito? I have just seen 
the man I owght to have sent you for the ballroom: he is sixty-eight, 
decorated, diploma’d, a “ professore,” an “‘alunno” of a thousand 
artistic societies, and an ass; but if the frescoes would have suffered, 
at least their designer would not, and I am quite sure he would 
not have translated Tasso or done Mazeppa on Souchong.’ But 
one is always wise too late.’ : 


Lady Charterys (on a post-card) :— 

‘I have sent a paragraph to the society papers to inform the 
world of the distressing fact that the Hon. H. Hollys, so well 
known, &c., &c., &c., has gone mad in consequence of a severe sun- 
stroke incurred in the discharge of his diplomatic duties in Rome.’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to the Duke of Kingslynn, Milton Ernest :— 

‘ Dear Vic.,—-You know you have my very best wishes, but what 
can I do? I never had much influence over her, and at a distance 
Ihave none. If I wrote to her urging your desires she would 
probably be utterly set against you: women are “ kittle cattle,” 
and she more “ kittle” than most. I am quite sure she has great 
regard for you, and I don’t think anybody would be as good a 
husband for her as yourself, setting altogether aside the tremendous 
advantages that have made you the hope of Belgravia ever since 
you left the Eton Eight. You will acquit me of any such snobbish 
meaning. It is your loyalty of nature, your honesty of purpose, 
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your knowledge of her character, and your own sweet and patient 
temper, which would make of you so good a companion of her 
life. But if you feel she doesn’t care for you, do not give her the 
chance of making you wretched. Esmée is a woman who if she loved 
a man might be made anything of by him; but if she have only 
for you a good-natured, indifferent, friendly regard, then—then, my 
dear Vic.—cut your heart out with a knife now, rather than spoil 
all your glorious future by wedding yourself to eternal disappoint- 
ment, carking jealousy, and perfectly useless devotion. I have said 
my say, and you must do as you please. I wish you would tell 
me one thing: Have I done any harm by sending Renzo over to 
Milton Ernest? I thought she might bother him in his painting, 
but it never occurred to me that she would notice the man any 
more than she does the doctor or the curate. To be sure, J under- 
rated the attraction of a perfectly regular profile and eyes of 
onyx. 


(To be continued.) 





Che Last Extremity. 


THERE is one sad matter that in descriptions of Privation is apt to 
be left out by the survivors, but which, when it takes place, affects 
them more than all the rest—namely, the necessity that sometimes 
arises for the sacrifice of one or two individuals to furnish suste- 
nance for the rest. By some persons, even in the sharpest pangs 
of starvation, this last shift is never resorted te. They are ready 
enough, since cruel Fate demands it, to take their chance by lot 
with the others as to who shall die that his fellows may live, but 
they themselves steadily decline to keep life in them by such 
means. It is to the credit of human nature that there have been 
many examples of this fortitude, for unless one has tried what 
starvation is, it is impossible to understand the passionate voracity 
with which the most unaccustomed, and finally the most loath- 
some, things are devoured. While admiring, therefore, the courage 
that withstands so dreadful a temptation, we must not be uncharit- 
able to the poor wretches who, tried beyond their powers of endur- 
ance, at last give way to it. The readiness with which, from 
greed, we metaphorically ‘devour one another’ is, indeed, much 
more hateful, because it is not compulsory, than the unnatural 
extremities to which hunger drives us. 

As John Lery, in his terrible story of the famine on board the 
‘Le Jacques’ observes: ‘ None can know who has not experienced 
it, what it is to vage with hunger.’ The most horrible sensations 
accompany it; ‘not only were the bodies of our people,’ he says, 
‘debilitated, but their dispositions became morose, irritable, and 
ferocious, till after a while they began to look at one another with 
a malignant eye’—which is the preface to the terrible proposal in 
question. The pangs of thirst are even more dreadful, but, what 
is very curious, the young do not suffer from that so much as their 
elders. 

On board the ‘Pandora,’ for example, a young midshipman 
sold his miserable allowance of water for two days, for one allow- 
ance of bread: and the ship’s boys were the first to find relief from 
their ravenous appetite in chewing their leathern jackets and shoes, 
or in sucking the horn plates of the ship’s lanterns. Long before 
this, ‘the sweepings of the bread-room, though full of maggots, 
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had been carefully collected tegether, and made into dough as 
black and bitter as soot,’ and all the parrots and monkeys which 
they had on board had been devoured. The last device this un- 
happy crew hit upon, while any strength was left in them, was to 
hunt on board their water-logged and almost motionless vessel for 
mice, ‘ for which many lay watching, like cats, all night. A single 
mouse was more prized than an ox on shore. The surgeon having 
been so successful as to catch two, was offered (of course in vain) 
a complete suit of new clothes for them, and after the master had 
cut off the feet of a large rat, which were left (as offal) outside the 
cabin door, he returned to collect and broil them on the coals, 
declaring that they were more savoury than the best game.’! 

The last things Lery remembers eating on board ‘ Le Jacques’ 
were the claws and beak of his favourite parrot; the bird had been 
sacrificed long ago, though with hesitation as well as regret, ‘since 
two or three nuts would have kept it alive without water.’ 

In the ‘ Dolphin’ sloop, where the crew were ‘ one hundred and 
sixteen days in a state of famine,’ they lived for twenty days on a 
daily allowance of an inch and a half square of the leather lining 
of a pair of breeches, and on the grass growing on the deck, which 
the captain (one Bradshaw of New York) asserts to have been from 
four to five inches long. Who can wonder that in such agonies 
the very last extremity was resorted to, and that lots were at last 
drawn, ‘ the shortest to mark the victim, and the shortest but one 
the executioner’? Sometimes, in such cases, even the rudest justice 
is dispensed with, and, by the law of the stronger, the boys on board 
are sacrificed ; and more than once, in the sad stories of shipwreck, 
one finds the captain beseeching, with desperate energy, for four- 
and-twenty hours’ delay, which in some cases has saved them from 
their destined fate. 

From the reticence which, as I have already said, is naturally 
observed respecting this matter, there is a general idea that can- 
nibalism in shipwreck is very rare. It is, or rather was (for the 
chances of the sufferers being picked up are now, of course, far 
greater than they were formerly), by no means rare—though only 
on ship-board. Sufferers from starvation on land are much more 
loath to give way to this last temptation. My conviction is that 
this arises from two causes: first, that the keenness of the air at 
sea makes the pangs of hunger more insupportable ; and secondly, 


1 In spite of some very particular inquiries, I have never been able to discover 
whether the sight of eatable but unaccustomed objects causes, as we say, ‘the mouth 
to water’ with starving men. The spectacie of a cook’s shop of course would do so, 
but would that of a butcher’s shop? The sufferers forget and cannot tell me; the 


savans know nothing about it. 
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that the influence of public opinion is weaker. With ‘ Water, 
water all around, and not a drop to drink,’ men seem to themselves 
to be alone in the world; to have no other fellow-creatures save 
those who are undergoing the same calamity, and to be therefore 
less responsible for their actions. On land, though no other human 
beings are visible, they may be so, any moment: on the mountain 
top, or from out of the wood, there may appear some fellow-creature 
with assistance, and also with reproach: ‘Why could you not 
wait an hour longer before committing this terrible crime?’ if, 
indeed, that can be called a crime which to some natures at least 
is compulsory. 

There is a terrible story, admirably told (I think by Henry 
Kingsley), of the escape of three convicts in Australia, two of whom 
were driven to eat their fellow in the bush; but such shocking 
extremities are almost never resorted to save at sea. Among the 
“immense number of narratives of privation which it has fallen to 
my lot to read for a certain purpose, I find only one case in which 
this most terrible occurrence happened on land. It took place 
after the wreck of the ‘ Nottingham Galley.’ 

This vessel, of ten guns and fourteen men, commanded by 
Captain John Dean, in sailing from England to Boston in the winter 
_ of 1710, was cast away on a rock called Boon Island, off Massa- 
chusetts Bay. When she struck, she laboured so violently and the 
waves ran so high that there was no standing on deck, while the 
weather was so thick that the rock was invisible. ‘ Upon this,’ says 
the captain, ‘I immediately called all hands down to the cabin, where 
we continued a few minutes, earnestly supplicating the mercy of 
Providence.’ One of the men presently went out on the bowsprit, 
and reported ‘something black’ ahead, which he volunteered to 
investigate if accompanied by some other swimmer. Three men 
thus ventured, only to be swallowed up by the darkness; but as by 
this time the ship had almost broken up—‘ her decks opening, and 
her back breaking, so that the stern was nearly under water ’— 
there was no choice but to take the same course. ‘I therefore 
stripped off most of my clothes, and moving gradually forward 
[on the bowsprit] between every sea, at last quitted it, and cast 
myself forward with all my strength.’ Conceive what ‘a leap in 
the dark,’ in every sense, this must have been! The rock being 
very slippery, he could get no hold of it when he reached it, but, 
miserably lacerated, was thrown on and off it with every wash of the 
sea; ‘the rest of the crew were exposed to the same peril, but still, 
through the mercy of Heaven, we all escaped with our lives.’ On 
the rock. they found the three men who had preceded them, and 
‘having all met together, we returned humble thanks for our 
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deliverance.’ The good or evil that happens to us is comparative, 
otherwise we might well say that these poor souls were thankful 
for small mercies. The rock, which was but one hundred yards 
long and fifty broad, afforded no shelter on its leeward side; it 
was so craggy that they could not walk to keep themselves warm ; 
and the weather was extremely cold, with rain and snow. With 
daylight came little cheer, since it only disclosed the miseries of 
their position. From the wreck there were cast ashore some 
planks and sails, ‘ but no provisions save some small fragments of 
cheese, which we picked up among the rock-weed.’ They had a steel 
and flint, and also ‘a drill with a very swift motion,’ but having 
nothing in their possession which had not been long soaked in water, 
their utmost endeavours to procure a light were unsuccessful, and 
after eight days of failure the attempt was abandoned. ‘< All night 
we crowded upon one another under canvas, so as to preserve our 

mutual heat.’ : 

The only hope of the castaways, unless they should be dis- 
covered by some passing sail, was to build a boat from the material 
of the wreck; but in the meantime they could not live on hope. 
The cook died, exclaiming, ‘I am starved to death,’ and his body 
was placed ‘in a convenient place’ for the sea to carry it away. 
‘No one proposed to eat the body, though they afterwards acknow- . 
ledged that they had thought of it; as indeed,’ says the captain, 
‘I had myself.’ 

The frost now became so intense as to deprive the hands and 
feet of most of the men of all sensation, and to render them so 
discoloured as to suggest mortification. They pulled off their 
boots (and the nails of their toes with them), and wrapped their 
feet in vain in oakum and canvas. They had built a tent out 
of the ship’s sails, within which there was just room for all to 
lie down ‘each on our side, so that none could turn unless the 
whole turned, which was done about every two hours, on notice 
given. The building of the boat also proceeded, but very slowly ; 
they had few tools, the carpenter-was very ill, and ‘ the weather of 
such extreme rigour (it was December) that we could stay out of 
the shelter of the tent only four hours a day.’ 

The piety of these poor folks was remarkable (which renders 
their subsequent proceedings only explicable upon the ground of 
absolute necessity), and the captain gives thanks to Providence for 
the casting ashore of a carpenter’s awl wherewith the boat is 
finished—only to be staved to pieces the instant it is launched. 
In the boat were both awl and hammer, so that the building even 
of a raft was rendered almost impossible: still, ‘we had reason to 
admire the goodness of God in making our disappointment the 
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means of our safety, since the wind blew so hard that day that if 
we had been in that poor imitation of a boat we should certainly 
all have perished.’ They were almost perishing now. ‘Their 
extremities were frozen and mortified, and they had wounds, with 
nothing but one linen rag wherewith to dress them. There was no 
fire ; their cheese was quite exhausted; and they ‘had nothing to 
support our feeble bodies save rock-weed and a few mussels, scarce 
and difficult to be got, and at most two or three a day to each 
man.’ Moreover, they had reason to apprehend that the approaching 
spring tides, with the high wind, would overflow the rock whereon 
they had established their miserable abode. ‘The pinching of cold 
and hunger, the extremity of pain and weakness, to many the racks 
of conscience, and to al] the foresight of a certain but lingering 
death, destitute of the remotest chances of escape! How height- 
- ened, how exaggerated, was such misery!’ The captain, however, 
still clung to hope: ‘ Providence,’ he touchingly says, ‘a little to 
alleviate our distress and fortify our faith, guided my mate to 
strike down a sea-gull, which he joyfully brought me, and I dis- 
tributed in equal portions to every one. Though raw, and such a 
mouthful, we received it thankfully.’ 

The miserable chance of constructing a sea-worthy raft was still 
left them, and was earnestly urged by a certain stout (or once stout) 
Swede, who, notwithstanding he had lost the use of both feet, 
was very active in putting it together. They accomplished their 
task with infinite labour, and the raft was launched, but at once 
overset, with the intrepid Swede, who, however, swamashore. He 
again embarked upon it, with another sailor who volunteered to 
accompany him, asserting that they would rather be drowned in the 
sea than endure such lingering torments. The poor fellows had 
their wish, for they were never heard of more. 

What added to the miseries of the survivors was misplaced 
hope. They had arranged that their late companions should light 
a fire on the mainland in case they reached it, and they observed 
for two days a smoke issuing from a certain wood, which they took 
for a good sign. 

The poor captain now found that his stomach rejected mussels, 
and his food was therefore restricted to rock-weed; he was the 
strongest of the castaways, and we can therefore picture what 
must have been the condition of the rest, especially of ‘a young 
brother I had with me, and another young gentleman, neither of 
whom had ever been at sea, or before endured any severities.’ 
Fresh water they got from the rain and melted snow, and it was 
administered to the sick in the tent with a powder-horn. Part of 
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a green hide, fastened toa piece of the mainyard, being thrown up 
by the sea, wis minced small, and swallowed voraciously. 

Then the carpenter dies. The captain orders the men to 
throw the body into the sea; they plead their inability through 
weakness, and he himself is not strong enough for the task. 
Breaking down in the attempt, ‘and being ready to faint, I crept 
back into the tent, when, as the highest aggravation of distress, 
my men requested me to give them the body of their lifeless com- 
rade to support their own existence.’ The struggle in the captain’s 
breast is most pitiable and pathetic. ‘This was of all I had 
hitherto experienced the most grievous and shocking to me, to see 
myself and my companions, who had three weeks before been 
laden with provisions, now reduced to such a deplorable situation 
that two of us were absolutely starved to death, and that the rest, 
though still surviving, were at the last extremity, to desire to 
eat the dead. After mature reflection and consultation on the 
lawfulness and sinfulness of the act. on one hand, and absolute 
necessity on the other, judgment, conscience, and other considera- 
tions were obliged to submit to the more prevailing arguments of 
our craving appetite.’ 

—What was very curious, though the captain thus gave way to 
the general desire, and even upon his own account, yet when the 
moment came for indulging in this dreadful repast he could 
not bring himself to partake of it. Perhaps it was because to 
him, at the urgent entreaties of his men, had fallen the grievous 
task of preparing the hideous meal; but, at all events, he never 
touched it. The others, though some held out for a day or two, 
‘ate abundantly and with the utmost greediness ;’ so much so 
that he had to carry the dreadful thing some distance from the 
tent, out of which they could not stir. This terrible experience 
seems to have been physically little harmful to them, while it un- 
doubtedly supported life, but morally it had the same effect which 
has almost always been observed of it in similar cases. ‘ The 
affectionate, peaceable temper which my men had hitherto dis- 
played, was altogether lost. Their eyes became wild and staring, 
their countenances fier¢e and barbarous, and instead of obeying my 
commands as they had readily and unreservedly done before, I 
found that all I could say was vain and fruitless.’ The narrator 
appears to have had little doubt that had their sufferings been 
prolonged, or, in other words, a second necessity arisen for the same 
loathsome food, there would have been murder done, since there 
was not enough sense of right left for the casting of lots. 

Early in January the fragments of their raft, having gone 
ashore on the mainland, attracted attention, and boats were sent 
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out for their deliverance. It was some time, however, by reason 
of the high seas, before succour could reach them, and longer still 
ere they could be transferred in their miserable and crippled 
state to ship-board. One of their visitors, ere this was done, per- 
ceiving the remains of their poor comrade exposed on the summit 
of the rock, expressed his satisfaction that, notwithstanding their 
deplorable condition, they were not utterly destitute. I acquiesced 
in the remark,’ says Captain John Dean, ‘but I kept the truth to 
myself.’ Even when they were rescued he seems not to have 
revealed the matter, but finding himself in England a few months 
afterwards—some of his crew ‘having sailed one way and some 
another ’—thought it no harm to publish his narration. Captain 
Dean was the only one of the castaways who escaped without 
losing finger or toe from frost-bite: he lived for nearly fifty years 
afterwards, and died British Consul at Ostend. 





Peart and Science. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cnarter XXVIII. 


On the next day events happened the influence of which upon 
Carmina’s excitable nature urged her to complete her unfinished 
letter, without taking the rest that she needed. Once more— 
and, as the result proved, for the last time—she wrote to her 
faithful old friend in these words : — 


‘Don’t ask me to tell you how the night passed! Miss Minerva 
was the first person who came to me in the morning. 

‘She had barely said a few kind words, when Maria interrupted 
us, reminding her governess of the morning’s lessons. ‘“ Mrs. 
Gallilee has sent her,” Miss Minerva whispered ; “I will return 


to you in the hour before the children’s dinner.” 

‘The next person who appeared was, as we had both anticipated, 
Mrs. Gallilee herself. 

‘She brought me a cup of tea; and the first words she spoke 
were words of apology for her conduct on the previous night. 
Her excuse was that she had been “ harassed by anxieties which 
completely upset her.” And—can you believe it ?—-she implored 
me not to mention “ the little misunderstanding between us when 
I next wrote to her son!” Is this woman made of iron and stone, 
instead of flesh and blood? Does she really think me such a 
wretch as to cause Ovid, under any provocation, a moment’s 
anxiety while he is away? The fewest words that would satisfy 
her, and so send her out of my room, were the only words I said. 

‘ After this, an agreeable surprise was in store for me. The 
familiar voice of good Mr. Gallilee applied for admission—through 
the keyhole ! 

*“ Are you asleep, my dear? May I come in?” His kind 
fat old face peeped round the door when I said Yes—and reminded 
me of Zo, at dinner, when she asks for more pudding, and doesn’t 
think she will get it. Mr. Galilee had something to ask for, and 
some doubt of getting it, which accounted for the resemblance. 
“I’ve taken the liberty, Carmina, of sending for our doctor. 
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ne ” 


You're a delicate plant, my dear (Here his face dis- 
appeared, and he spoke to somebody outside)—‘* You think so 
yourself, don’t you, Mr. Null? And you have a family of 
daughters, haven’t you?” (His face appeared again; more like 
Zo than ever.) Do please see him, my child; I’m not easy 
about you. I was on the stairs last night—nobody ever notices 
me, do they, Mr. Null ?—and I saw Miss Minerva—good creature, 
and, Lord, how strong !—carrying you to your bed. Mr. Null’s 
waiting outside. Don’t distress me by saying No!” 

‘Is there anybody cruel enough to distress Mr. Gallilee? The 
doctor came in—looking like a clergyman; dressed all in black, 
with a beautiful frill to his shirt, and a spotless white cravat. 
He stared hard at me; he produced a little glass-tube; he gave it 
a shake, and put it under my arm; he took it away again, and 
consulted it ; he said, “Aha!”; he approved of my tongue; he 
disliked my pulse ; he gave his opinion at last. “ Perfect quiet. 
I must see Mrs. Gallilee.” And there was an end of it. 

‘Mr. Gallilee observed the medical proceedings with awe. 
‘Mr. Null is a wonderful man,” he whispered, before he followed 
the doctor out. Ill and wretched as I was, this little interruption 
amused me. I wonder why I write about it here? There are 
serious things waiting to be told—am I weakly putting them off ? 

‘Miss Minerva came back to me as she had promised. “ It is 
well,” she said gravely, “‘ that the doctor has been to see you.” 

‘I asked if the doctor thought me very ill. 

**¢ He thinks you have narrowly escaped a nervous fever; and 
he has given some positive orders. One of them is that your 
slightest wishes are to be humoured. If he had not said that, 
Mrs. Gallilee would have prevented me from seeing you. She 
has been obliged to give way; and she hates me—almost as 
bitterly, Carmina, as she hates you.” 

‘This calied to my mind the interruption of the previous night, 
when Miss Minerva had something important to tell me. When 
I asked what it was, she shook her head, and said painful subjects 
. of conversation were not fit subjects in my present state. 

‘Need I add that I insisted on hearing what she had to say ? 
Oh, how completely my poor father must have been deceived, 
when he made his horrible sister my guardian! If I had not 
fortunately offended the music-master, she would have used Mr. 
Le Frank as a means of making Ovid jealous, and of sowing 
the seeds of dissension between us. Having failed so far, she is 
(as Miss Minerva thinks) at a loss to discover any other means of 
gaining her wicked ends. Her rage at finding herself baffled seems 
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to account for her furious conduct when she discovered me in Miss 
Minerva’s room. 

‘You will ask, as I did, what has she to gain by this wicked 
plotting and contriving, with its shocking accompaniments of 
malice and anger. Ordinary objections, on the part of a mother, 
to the marriage of a son will surely not account for Mrs. Galilee’s 
behaviour. Can you guess what it means ? 

‘Miss Minerva has, all along, firmly believed that the motive 
is, in one word, money—and that I am concerned in it. She asks 
me if I know anything about my father’s Will. When I say, No, 
she tells me to write privately to Mr. Mool, and request him to 
send-me a copy. 

‘ At first, I was quite at a loss to understand this point of view. 
My aunt lives in splendour. I know from what my father once 
told me that she has a thousand pounds a year of her own; and 
that Mr. Gallilee had two thousand a year more, when she married 
him. And I have heard Ovid himself say that his mother was too 
eager about saving money. 

‘Miss Minerva showed no surprise when I mentioned these 
objections. “ You may add to Mrs. Gallilee’s income,” she an- 
swered, “the allowance which she receives as your guardian, for 
your expenses. I hold to my opinion, nevertheless. I say Mr. 
Ovid is wrong, and all her friends are wrong. They think she is 
fond of money—the truth is, she is short of money. There is the 
secret of the hard bargains she drives, and the mercenary opinions 
she holds. I don’t doubt that her income would be enough for 
most other women in her position. It is not enough for a woman 
who is jealous of her rich sister’s place in the world. Wait a little, 
and you will see that I am not talking at random. You were 
present at the grand party she gave some weeks since? ” 

‘“T wish I had stayed in my own room,” I said. “Mrs. 
Gallilee was offended with me for not admiring her scientific 
friends. With one or two exceptions, they talked of nothing but 
themselves and their discoveries—and, oh dear, how ugly they 
were !” 

** Never mind that now, Carmina. Did you notice the profu- 
sion of splendid flowers, in the hall and on the staircase, as well 
as in the reception-rooms ? ” 

“Tes.” 

** Did you observe—no, you are a young girl—did you hear 
any of the gentlemen, in the supper-room, expressing their admira- 
tion of the luxuries provided for the guests, the exquisite French 
cookery and the delicious wine? Why was all the money which 
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these things cost spent in one evening? Because Lady Northlake’s 
parties must be matched by Mrs. Gallilee’s parties. Lady North- 
lake lives in a fashionable neighbourhood in London, and has 
splendid carriages and horses. This is a fashionable neighbourhood. 
Judge what this house costs and the carriages and horses, when I 
tell you that the rent of the stables alone is over a hundred 
pounds a year. Lady Northlake has a superb place in Scotland. 
Mrs. Gallilee is not able to rival her sister in that respect—but 
she has her marine villa in the Isle of Wight. When Mr. Gallilee 
said you should have some sailing this autumn, did you think be 
meant that he would hire a boat? He referred to the yacht, 
which is part of the establishment at the seaside. Lady Northlake 
goes yachting with her husband; and Mrs. Gallilee goes yachting 
with her husband. Do you know what it costs, when the first 
milliner in Paris supplies English ladies with dresses? That 
milliner’s lowest charge for a dress which Mrs. Gallilee would 
despise—ordinary material, my dear, and imitation lace—is forty 
pounds. Think a little—and even your inexperience will see that 
the mistress of this house is spending more than she can afford, 
and is likely (unless she has resources that we know nothing 
about) to be, sooner or later, in serious need of money.” 

‘This was a new revelation to me, and it altered my opinion 
of course. But I still failed to see what Mrs. Gallilee’s extrava- 
gances had to do with her wicked resolution to prevent Ovid from 
marrying me. Miss Minerva’s only answer to this was to tell me 
te write to Mr. Mool, while I had the chance. “I will take the 
letter to him,” she said, “and bring the reply myself. We can’t 
trust the letter-basket in the hall.” 

‘ The letter was written in a minute. Just as she took it from 
me, the parlourmaid announced that the early dinner was ready. 

‘Two hours later, the reply was in my hands. The old father 
had taken Maria and Zo for their walk; and Miss Minerva had 
left the house by herself; sending word to Mrs. Gallilee that she 
was obliged to go out on business of her own. 

‘Did Mrs. Gallilee see you come in?” I asked. 

‘Yes. She was watching for me, no doubt.” 

«“ Did she see you go upstairs to my room ?” 

66 Yea.” 

‘¢¢ And said nothing ?” 

‘ « Nothing.” 

‘We looked at each other; both of us feeling the same doubt 
of how the day would end. Miss Minerva pointed impatiently to 
the lawyer’s reply. I opened it. 

‘ Mr. Mool’s letter was very kind, but quite incomprehensible 
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in the latter part of it. He mentioned some proceeding, called 
“proving the Will,’ and he referred to a place called * Doctors’ 
Commons.” However, there was the copy of the Will, and that 
was all we wanted. 

‘I began reading it. How I pitied the unfortunate men who 
have to learn the law! My dear Teresa, I might as well have 
tried to read an unknown tongue. The strange words, the per- 
petual repetitions, the absence of stops utterly bewildered me. I 
handed the copy to Miss Minerva. Instead of beginning on the 
first page, as I had done, she turned to the last. With what 
breathless interest I watched her face! First, I saw that she 
understood what she was reading. Then, after a while, she turned 
pale. And then, she lifted hereyes tome. “ Don’t be frightened,” 
she said. 

‘But I was frightened. My ignorant imagination pictured 
some dreadful unknown power given to Mrs. Gallilee by the Will. 
“What can my aunt do to me?” I asked. 

‘Miss Minerva composed me—without concealing the truth. 
“Tn her position, Carmina, and with her intensely cold and selfish 
nature, there is no fear of her attempting to reach her ends by 
violent means. Your happiness may be in danger—and that 
prospect, God knows, is bad enough.” 

‘When she talked of my happiness, I naturally thought of 
Ovid. I asked if there was anything about kim in the Will. 

‘It was no doubt a stupid thing to say at such a time; and it 
seemed to annoy her. “ You are the only person concerned,” she 
answered sharply. ‘It is Mrs. Gallilee’s interest that you shall 
never be her son’s wife, or any man’s wife. If she can have her 
way, you will live and die an unmarried woman.” 

‘ This did me good: it made me angry. I began to feel like — 
myself again. I said, ** Please let me hear the rest of it.” 

‘She complied in these plain, terribly plain, words: “ If you 
die, without leaving children, the Will gives the whole of your 
fortune to Mrs. Gallilee and her daughters. Need I remind you 
that your father was only providing against some possible 
calamity ! ? Excepting accidents, he naturally antiatgeted id 
marriage, and your leaving children to succeed you.’ 

‘Who knew that better than I did? He was always talking, 
poor dear, of the offers of marriage that I should receive, and 
hoping to live long enough to see my wedding day. I opened my 
locket, and gave him a kiss. When Miss Minerva asked if she 
should try to make my situation clear to me, or if I preferred 
putting it off for a time, I was composed enough to thank her and 
to beg her to go on. 
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*“We are neither of us lawyers,” she said; “but we may 
manage to understand your position, if we try. Mrs. Gallilees 
interest in the money seems to bea very remote interest. Making 
all allowance for the uncertainty of life, we may fairly calculate on 
your outliving your aunt. But Maria and Zoe may outlive you. 
To the best of my belief, it is the interest of those two children 
that their mother is thinking of. We both agreed, just now, that 
her extravagance might force her to borrow money. Suppose 
she gets her husband’s permission (we know Mr. Gallilee!); and 
suppose she borrows money, like other people in her rank of life, 
of her bankers ? ” 

‘I knew Miss Minerva to be a clever woman; but her fami- 
liarity with these matters of business surprised me—and I owned 
it. 

‘She smiled sadly. “I am speaking from experience,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ Experience in my own family. My father was 
obliged to borrow money—a considerable sum in his position. As 
security for paying back what he borrowed, he transferred a part, 
a large part, of the fortune of ten thousand pounds from which his 
income was derived, to the persons who advanced the loan. He 
paid the yearly interest regularly—but he died, unable to pay 
back the loan. His creditors paid themselves, as they had a right 
to do, with the money that he had transferred to them—and one 
of the results is, that I am earning my bread as a governess. 
What happened in my father’s case may happen (with much larger 
sums of money concerned) in Mrs. Gallilee’s case—and, if she fails 
to repay the loan, Maria and Zoe will be left with a diminished 
income at their parents’ death. Do you see what the result will be 
if you die unmarried ?” 

‘T saw that my fortune would make up for all that Maria and 
Zoe might lose through their mother’s extravagance. 

‘* Suppose your aunt has resources that we don’t know of,” 
Miss Minerva went on, “her interest in preventing your marriage 
remains unchanged. If her daughters inherit your fortune, their 
prospects rise nearly to a ievel with the prospects that await 
Lady Northlake’s children. After what I have told you of Mrs. 
Gallilee’s jealousy of her sister’s position, need I say more ? ” 

‘I thanked her with all my heart—and turned away my head 
on the pillow, overpowered by disgust. 

‘The clock in the hall struck the hour of the children’s tea. 
Miss Minerva would be wanted immediately. At parting, she 
kissed me. “There is the kiss that you meant to give me last 
night,” she said, ‘Don’t despair of yourself. I am to be in the 
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house for a month longer; and I am a match for Mrs. Gallilee. 
We will say no more now. Compose yourself, and try to sleep.” 

‘She went away to her duties. Sleep was out of the question. 
My attention wandered when I tried to read. Doing nething 
meant, in other words, thinking of what had happened. If you 
had come into my room, I should have told you all about it. The 
next best thing was to talk to you in this way. You don’t know 
what a relief it has been to me to write these lines.’ 


‘The night has come, and the trials that have assailed me in 
this house have reached their climax. 

‘Try not to be surprised; try not to be alarmed. Ifmy mind 
to-morrow is the same as my mind to-night, I shall attempt to 
make my escape. I shall take refuge with Lady Northlake. 

‘Oh, if I could go to Ovid! But he is travelling in the 
deserts of Canada. Until his return to the coast, I can only write 
to him to the care of his bankers at Quebec. I should not 
know where to find him, when I arrived—and what a dreadful 
meeting, if I did find him. To be obliged to acknowledge that it 
is his mother who has driven me away! There will be nothing 
to alarm him, if I go to his mother’s sister. If you could see 
Lady Northlake, you would feel as sure as I do that she will take 

my part. 
‘ After writing to you, I must have fallen asleep. It was quite 
dark, when I was awakened by the striking of a match in my room. 
I looked round, expecting to see Miss Minerva. The person lighting 
my candle was Mrs. Gallilee. 

‘She poured out the composing medicine which Mr. Null had 
ordered for me. I took it in silence. She sat down by the bed- 
side. 

««¢ My child,” she began, “ we are friends again now. You bear 
no malice, [I am sure.” 

‘Distrust still kept me silent. I remembered that she had 
watched for Miss Minerva’s return, and that she had seen Miss 
Minerva go up to my room. The idea that she meant to be 
revenged on us both, for having our secrets and keeping them 
from her knowledge, took complete possession of my mind. 

‘« Are you feeling better ?” she asked. 

‘oe Feu.” 

‘« Ts there anything I can get for you?” 

*« Not now—thank you.” 

*«* Would you like to see Mr. Null again, hefore to-morrow ?” 

«« Oh no!” 

* These were ungraciously short replies—but it cost me an effort 
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to speak to heratall. She showed no signs of taking offence ; she 
proceeded as smoothly as ever. 

‘“ My dear Carmina, I have my faults of temper; and, with 
such pursuits as mine, I am not perhaps a sympathetic companion 
for a young girl. But I hope you believe that it is my duty and 
my pleasure to be a second mother to you?” 

* Yes! she did really say that. Whether I was only angry, or 
whether I was getting hysterical, I don’t know. I began to feel 
an oppression in my breathing that almost choked me. There 
are two windows in my room, and one of them only was open. I 
was obliged to ask her to open the other. 

‘ She did it; she came back, and fanned me. I submitted as 
long as I could—and then I begged her not to trouble herself any 
longer. She put down the fan, and went on with what she had to 
say. 

‘“ T wish to speak to you about Miss Minerva. You are aware 
that I gave her notice, last night, to leave her situation. For 
your sake, I regret that I did not take this step before you came 
to England.” 

‘My confidence in myself returned when I heard Miss Minerva 
spoken of in this way. I said at once that I considered her to be 
one of my best and truest friends. 

‘“My dear child, that is exactly what I lament! Miss 
Minerva has insinuated herself into your confidence——and she is 
utterly unworthy of it.” 

‘Could I let those abominable words pass in silence? ‘ Mrs. 
Gallilee!” I said, “ you are cruelly wronging a woman whom I 
love and respect !” 

‘Mrs. Gallilee?” she repeated. “Do I owe it to Miss 
Minerva that you have left off calling me Aunt? Your ob- 
stinacy, Carmina, leaves me no alternative but to speak out. If 
I had done my duty, I ought to have said long since, what I am 
going to say now. You are putting your trust in the bitterest 
enemy you have; an enemy who secretly hates you with the 
unforgiving hatred of a rival x 

‘I started up in the bed. Look back at my letter, describing 
what passed between Miss Minerva and me, when I went to her 
room; and you will know what I felt on hearing her spoken of as 
“a rival.” My sense of justice refused to believe it. But oh, my 
dear old nurse, there was some deeper sense in me that said, as if 
in words, It is true! 

‘ Mrs. Gallilee went on, without mercy. 

««¢ J know her thoroughly; I have studied her thoroughly ; I 
haye looked into her false heart. Nobody: has discovered her but 
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me. Charge her with it, if you like; and let her deny it if she 
dare. Miss Minerva is secretly in love with my son.” 

‘She got up. Her object was gained: she was even with Miss 
Minerva at last. 

‘¢‘Tie down in your bed again,” she said, “and think over 
what I have told you. In your own interests, think over it well.” 

‘I was left alone. 

‘Shall I tell you what saved me from sinking under the shock ? 
Ovid—thousands and thousands of miles away—Ovid saved me. 

‘I love him with all my heart and soul; and I do firmly 
believe that I know him better than I know myself. If his mother 
had betrayed Miss Minerva to him, as she has betrayed her to me, 
that unhappy woman would have had his truest pity. I am as 
certain of this, as I am that I see the moon, while I write, shining 
on my bed. Ovid would have pitied her. And I pitied her. 

‘ That feeling calmed me, and saved me. 

‘I wrote the lines that follow, and sent them to her by the 
maid. In the fear that she might mistake my motives, and think 
me angry and jealous, I addressed her with my former familiarity 
by her christian name :— 

‘“ Vast night, Frances, I ventured toask if you loved some one 
who did not love you. And you answered by saying to me, Guess 
who he is. My aunt has just told me that he is her son. Has 
she spoken the truth?” 

‘IT am waiting to receive the reply to that question. 

‘ For the first time since I have been in the house my door is 
locked. I cannot, and will not, see Mrs. Gallilee again. All her 
former cruelties are, as I feel it, nothing to the cruelty of her 
coming here when I am ill, and saying to me what she has said. 

‘The weary time passes, and still there is no reply. Is Frances 
angry? or is she hesitating how to answer me—personally or by 
writing? No! she has too much delicacy of feeling to answer in 
her own person. 

‘TI have only done her justice. The maid has just asked me to 
open the door. I have got her reply. Read it. 


«“ Mrs, Gallilee has spoken the truth. 
<« How I can have betrayed myself so that she has discovered 
my miserable secret is more than I can tell. I will not own it to 
her, or to any living creature but yourself. Undeserving as I am, 
I know that I can trust you. 

‘“Tt is needless to dwell at any length on this confession. 
Many things in my conduct which must have perplexed you will 
explain themselves now. There has been, however, one conceal- 
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ment on my part, which it is due to you that I should acknow- 
ledge. 

‘Tf Mrs. Gallilee had taken me into her confidence, I confess 
that my jealousy would have degraded me into becoming her 
accomplice. As things were, I was too angry and too cunning to 
let her make use of me without trusting me. 

‘ « There are other acts of deceit which I ought to acknowledge— 
if I could summon composure enough to write aboutthem. Better 
to say at once—J am not worthy of your pardon, not worthy even 
of your pity. 

‘“ With the same sincerity, I warn you that the wickedness 
in me, on which Mrs. Gallilee calculated, may be in me still. 
The influence of your higher and better nature—helped perhaps by 
that other influence of which the old priest spoke in his letter— 
has opened my heart to tenderness and penitence of which I never 
believed myself capable: has brought the burning tears into my 
eyes which make it a hard task to write to you. All this I know, 
and yet I dare not believe in myself. It is useless to deny it, 
Carmina—I love him. Even now, when you have found me out, 
I love him. Don’t trust me. Oh, God, what torture it is to write 
it—but I do write it, I will write it—don’t trust me. 

*« One thing I may say for myself. I know the utter hope- 
lessness of that love which I have acknowledged. I know that he 
returns your love, and will never return mine. So let it be. 

‘“T am not young; I have no right to comfort myself with 
hopes that I know to be vain. If one of us is to suffer, let it be 
that one who is used to suffering. I have never been the darling of 
my parents, like you; I have not been used at home to the kindness 
and the love that you remember. A life without sweetness and 
joy has well fitted me for a loveless future. And, besides, you are 
worthy of him, and [am not. Mrs. Gallilee is wrong, Carmina, if 
she thinks I am your rival. I am not your rival; I never can be 
your rival. Believe nothing else, but, for God’s sake, believe. 
that ! 

‘«T have no more to say—at least, no more that I can remem- 
ber now. Perhaps, you shrink from remaining in the same house 
with me? Let me know it and I shall be ready—I might almost 
say glad—to go.” 


‘Have you read her letter, Teresa? Am I wrong in feeling 
that this poor wounded heart has surely some claim on me? If I 
am wrong, oh, what am I to do! what am I to do!’ 


vol, XLIX, NO, CXCV. 
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CyarterR XXVIII. 


THE last lines addressed by Carmina to her old nurse were 
completed on the seventeenth of August, and were posted that 
night. 

The day that followed was memorable to Carmina, and memor- 
able to Mrs. Gallilee. Doctor Benjulia had his reasons also for 
remembering the eighteenth of August. 

Still in search of a means of undermining the confidence which 
united Ovid and Carmina, and still calling on her invention in 
vain, Mrs. Gallilee had passed a sleepless night. Her maid, 
entering the room at the usual hour, was ordered to leave her in 
bed, and not to return until the bell rang. On ordinary occasions, 
Mrs. Gallilee was up in time to receive the letters arriving by the 
first delivery ; the correspondence of the other members of the 
household being sorted by her own hands, before it was distributed 
by the servant. On this particular morning (after sleeping a little 
through sheer exhaustion) she entered the empty breakfast-room 
two hours later than usual. The letters waiting for her were 
addressed only to herself. She rang for the maid. 

‘ Any other letters this morning ?’ she asked. 

‘Two, for my master.’ 

‘No more than that !’ 

‘ Nothing more, ma’am—except a telegram for Miss Carmina.’ 

‘When did it come ?’ 

‘Soon after the letters.’ 

* Have you given it to her ?’ 

‘Being a telegram, ma’am, I thought I ought to take it to 
Miss Carmina at once.’ 

‘Quite right. You can go.’ 

A telegram for Carmina! Was there some private corresponc- 
ence going on? And were the interests involved too important to 
wait for the ordinary means of communication by post? Con- 
sidering these questions, Mrs. Gallilee poured out a cup of tea, 
and looked over her letters. 

Only one of them especially attracted her notice in her present 
frame of mind. The writer was Benjulia. He dispensed as usual 
with the customary forms of address. 

‘I have had a letter about Ovid, from a friend of mine in 
Canada. There is an allusion to him of the complimentary sort, 
which i don’t altogether understand. I want to ask you about it 
—hbut I can’t spare the time to go a-visiting. My experiments 
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are in too critical a state to be left just now. You have got your 
carriage—and your fine friends are out of town. If you want a 
drive, come to me, and bring your last letters from Ovid with 
ou.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee decided on considering this characteristic proposal 
later in the day. Her first and foremost interest took her upstairs 
to her niece’s room. 

Carmina had left her bed. Robed in her white dressing-gown, 
she lay on the sofa in the sitting-room. When her aunt came 
in, she started and shuddered. Those signs of nervous aversion 
escaped the notice of Mrs. Gallilee. Her attention had been at 
once attracted by a travelling bag, opened as if in preparation for 
packing. The telegram lay on Carmina’s lap. The significant 
connection between those two objects asserted itself plainly. But 
it was exactly the opposite of the connection suspected by Mrs. 
Gallilee. The telegram had prevented Carmina from leaving the 
house. 

Mrs. Gallilee paved the way for the necessary investigation 
by making a few commonplace inquiries. How had Carmina 
passed the night ? Had the maid taken care of her at breakfast 
time? Was there anything that her aunt could do for her? 
Carmina replied with a reluctance which she was unable to 
conceal. Mrs. Gallilee passed over the cold reception accorded to 
her, without remark, and pointed with a bland smile to the 
telegram. 

‘ No bad news, I hope ?’ 

Carmina handed the telegram silently to her aunt. The 
change of circumstances which the arrival of the message had 
produced made concealment superfluous. Mrs. Gallilee opened 
the telegram, keeping her suspicions in reserve. It had been 
sent from Rome by the old foreign woman, named ‘ Teresa,’ and it 
contained these words :— 

‘My husband died this morning. Expect me in London from 
day to day.’ 

‘Why is this person coming to London?’ Mrs. Gallilee in- 
quired. 

Stung by the insolent composure of that question, Carmina 
answered sharply, ‘ You ought to know!’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mrs. Gallilee. ‘ Perhaps, she likes London ?’ 

‘She hates London! You have had her in the house; you 
have seen us together. Now she has lost her hushand, do you 
think she can live apart from the one person in the world whom 
she loves best ?’ 

‘ My dear, these matters of mere sentiment escape my notice,’ 
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Mrs. Gallilee rejoined. ‘It’s an expensive journey from Italy to 
England. What was her husband ?’ 

‘Her husband was foreman in a manufactory of artists’ colours, 
till his health failed him.’ 

‘And then,’ Mrs. Gallilee concluded, ‘the money failed him. 
I understand. Has his widow any resources of her own?’ 

‘ She has saved something, poor dear, in our service. But that 
doesn’t matter. My purse is hers.’ 

‘Very generous, I am sure! Even the humblest lodgings are 
dear in this neighbourhood. However—-with your assistance— 
your old servant may be able to live somewhere near you.’ 

Having settled the question of Teresa’s life in London in this 
way, Mrs. Gallilee returned to the prime object of her suspicion— 
she took possession of the travelling bag. 

Carmina looked at her with the submission of utter bewilder- 
ment. Teresa had been the companion of her life; Teresa had 
been received as her attendant, when she was first established 
under her aunt’s roof. She had assumed that her nurse would 
become a member of the household again, as a matter of course. 
With Teresa to encourage her, she had summoned the resolution 
to live with Ovid’s mother, until Ovid came back. And now she 
had been informed, in words too plain to be mistaken, that Teresa 
must find a home for herself when she returned to London! 
Surprise, disappointment, indignation held Carmina speechless. 

‘ This thing,’ Mrs. Gallilee proceeded, holding up the bag, ‘ will 
be only in your way here. I will have it put with our own bags 
and boxes, in the lumber-room. And by-the-by, I fancy you 
don’t quite understand (naturally enough, at your age) our relative 
positions in this house. My child, the authority of your late 
father is the authority which your guardian holds over you. I 
hope never to be obliged to exercise it—especially, if you will be 
good enough to remember two things. I expect you to consult 
me in your choice of companions; and to wait for my approval 
before you make arrangements which—well! let us say, which 
require the bag to be removed from the lumber-room.’ 

Without waiting for a reply, she turned to the door. After 
opening it, she paused—and looked back into the room. 

‘ Have you thought of what I said to you, last night ? ’ she asked. 

Sorely as they had been tried, Carmina’s energies rallied at 
this. ‘I have done my best to forget it!’ she answered. 

‘ At Miss Minerva’s request ?’ 

Carmina took no notice of the question. 

Mrs. Gallilee persisted. ‘Have you had any communication 
with Miss Minerva ?’ 
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There was still no reply. Preserving her temper, Mrs. 
Gallilee stepped out on the landing, and called to Miss Minerva. 
The governess answered from the upper floor. 

‘Please come down here,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

Miss Minerva obeyed. Her face was paler than usual; her 
eyes had lost something of their piercing brightness. She stopped 
outside Carmina’s door. Mrs. Gallilee requested her to enter the 
room. 

After an instant—only an instant—of hesitation, Miss Minerva 
crossed the threshold. She cast one quick glance at Carmina, and 
lowered her eyes before the look could be returned. “Mrs. Gallilee 
discovered no mute signs of an understanding between them. She 
turned to the governess, 

‘ Have you been here already this morning ?’ she inquired. 

‘No.’ 

‘Is there some coolness between you and my niece ?’ 

‘None, madam, that I know of.’ 

‘Then, why don’t you speak to her when you come into the 
room ?’ 

‘ Miss Carmina has been ill. I see her resting on the sofa— 
and I am unwilling to disturb her.’ 

‘Not even by saying good morning ?’ 

* Not even that!’ 

‘ You are exceedingly careful, Miss Minerva.’ 

‘I have had some experience of sick people, madam; and I 
have learnt to be careful. May I ask what you have called me 
downstairs for ?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee prepared to put her niece and her governess to 
the final test. 

‘I wish you to suspend the children’s lessons for an hour or 
two,’ she answered. 

‘Certainly. Shall I tell them?’ 

‘No; I will tell them myself, on my way to my own room.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do?’ said Miss Minerva. 

‘I wish you to remain here with my niece.’ 

If Mrs. Gallilee, after answering in those terms, had looked at 
her niece, instead «f looking at her governess, she would have seen 
Carmina—distrustful of her own self-control—move on the sofa 
so as to turn her face to the wall. As it was, Miss Minerva’s 
attitude and look silently claimed some explanation. 

Mrs. Gallilee addressed her in a whisper. ‘ Let me say a word 
to you at the door.’ 

Miss Minerva followed her to the landing outside. Carmina 
turned again, watching them anxiously. 
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_ Iam not at all satisfied with her looks, this morning,’ Mrs. 
Gallilee proceeded ; ‘and I don’t think it right she should be left 
alone. My household duties must be attended to. Will you take 
my place at the sofa, until the doctor comes?’ (‘ Now,’ she 
thought, ‘if there is jealousy between them, I shall see it !’) 

She saw nothing: the governess quietly bowed to her, and 
went back to Carmina. She heard nothing: although the half- 
closed door gave her opportunities for listening. Ignorant, she 
had entered the room. Ignorant, she left it. 

Carmina lay still and silent. With noiseless step, Miss Minerva 
approached the sofa, and stood by it, waiting. Neither of them 
lifted her eyes, the one to the other. The woman suffered her 
torture in secret. The girl’s sweet eyes filled slowly with tears. 
One by one the minutes of the morning passed—not many in 
number, before there was a change. In silence, Carmina held out 
her hand. In silence, Miss Minerva took it and kissed it. 


Cuarter XXIX. 


Mrs. GALLILEE saw ber housekeeper as usual, and gave her 
orders for the day. ‘If there is anything forgotten,’ she said, ‘ J 
must leave it to you. For the next hour or two, don’t let me be 
disturbed.’ 

Some of her letters of the morning were still unread, others 
required immediate acknowledgment. She was not as ready for 
her duties as usual. For once, the most unendurably industrious 
of women was idle, and sat thinking. 

Even her unimaginative nature began to tremble on the verge of 
superstition. Twice had the subtle force of circumstances defeated 
her, in the attempt to meddle with the contemplated marriage of 
her son. By means of the music-master, she had planned to give 
Ovid jealous reasons for doubting Carmina—and she had failed. © 
By means of the governess, she had planned to give Carmina 
jealous reasons for doubting Ovid—and she had failed. When 
some people talked of Fatality, were they quite such fools as she 
had hitherto supposed them to be? It would be a waste of time 
to inquire. What next step could she take ? 

Urged by the intolerable sense of defeat to find reasons for still 
looking hopefully to the future, no matter how intrinsically worth- 
less those reasons might be, the learned Mrs. Gallilee lowered 
herself to the intellectual level of the most ignorant servant in the 
house. The modern Muse of Science unconsciously opened her 
mind to the vulgar belief in luck. She said to herself, as her 
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kitchen-maid might have said, We will see what comes of it, the 
third time ! 

Benjulia’s letter was among the other letters on the table. 
She took it up, and read it again. 

In her present frame of mind, to find her thoughts occupied 
by the doctor, was to be reminded of Ovid’s strange allusion to 
his professional colleague, on the day of his departure. Speaking 
of Carmina, he had referred to one person whem he did not wish 
her to see in his absence; and that person, he had himself 
admitted to be Benjulia. He had been asked to state his objec- 
tion to the doctor—and how had he replied? He had said, ‘I 
don’t think Benjulia a fit person to be in the company of a young 
girl.’ 

Why? 

There are many men of mature age, who are not fit persons to 
be in the company of young girls—but they are either men who 
despise, or men who admire, young girls. Benjulia belonged 
neither to the one nor to the other of these two classes. Girls 
were objects of absolute indifference to him—with the one excep- 
tion of Zo, aged ten. Never yet, after meeting him in society 
hundreds of times, had Mrs. Gallilee seen him talk to young ladies 
or even notice young ladies. Ovid’s alleged reason for objecting 
to Benjulia stood palpably revealed as a clumsy excuse. 

In the present posture of events, to arrive at that conclusion 
was enough for Mrs. Gallilee. It occurred to her now, as it had 
occurred to her at the time, that there must be something wrong. 
Without stopping to pursue the idea, she rang the bell, and 
ordered her carriage to be ready that afternoon, at three o’clock, 

Doubtful, and more than doubtful, though it might be, the 
bare prospect of finding herself possessed, before the day was out, 
of a means of action capable of being used against Carmina, raised 
Mrs. Gallilee’s spirits. She was ready at last to attend to her 
correspondence. 

One of the letters was from her sister in Scotland. Among other 
subjects, it referred to Carmina. 

‘ Why won’t you let that sweet girl come and stay with us?’ 
Lady Northlake asked. ‘My danghters are longing for such a 
companion ; and both my sons are ready to envy Ovid the moment 
they see her. Tell my nephew, when you next write, that I 
thoroughly understand his falling in love with that gentle pretty 
creature at first sight.’ 

Carmina’s illness was the ready excuse which presented itself 
in Mrs. Gallilee’s reply. With or without an excuse, Lady Northlake 
was to be resolutely prevented from taking a foremost piace in her 
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niece’s heart, and encouraging the idea of her niece’s marriage. 
Mrs. Gallilee felt almost pious enough to thank Heaven that her 
sister’s palace in the Highlands was at one end of Great Britain, 
and her own marine villa at the other ! 

The marine villa reminded her of the family migration to the 
seaside. 

When would it be desirable to leave London? Not until her 
mind was relieved of the heavier anxieties that now weighed on it. 
Not while events might happen—in connection with the threaten- 
ing creditors or the contemplated marriage—which would baffle 
her. present calculations, and make her ‘presence in London a 
matter of serious importance to her own interests. Miss Minerva, 
again, was a new obstacle in the way. To take her to the Isle of 

fight was not to be thought of fora moment. To dismiss her at 
once, by paying the month’s salary, might be the preferable course to 
pursue—but for two objections. In the first place (if the friendly 
understanding between them really continued) Carmina might 
communicate with the discarded governess in secret. In the 
second place, to pay Miss Minerva’s salary before she had earned 
it was a concession from which Mrs. Gallilee’s spite, and Mrs. 
Gallilee’s principles of paltry economy, recoiled in disgust. No! 
the waiting policy in London, under whatever aspect it might 
be viewed, was, for the present, the one policy to pursue. 

She returned to the demands of her correspondence. Just as 
she had taken up her pen, the sanctuary of the boudoir was 
violated by the appearance of a servant. 

‘What is it now? Didn’t the housekeeper tell you that I am 
not to be disturbed ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am. My master 

‘What does your master want ?’ 

‘He wishes to see you, ma’am.’ 

This was a circumstance entirely without parallel in the 
domestic history of the house. In sheer astonishment, Mrs. 
Gallilee pushed away her letters, and said ‘ Show him in.’ 

When the boys of fifty years since were naughty, the school- 
master of the period was not accustomed to punish them by 
appealing to their sense of honour. If a boy wanted a flogging, 
in those days, the educational system seized a cane or a birch-rod 
and gave it to him. Mr. Gallilee entered his wife’s room, with 
the feelings which had once animated him, on entering the school- 
master’s study to be caned. When he said ‘Good morning, my 
dear,’ his face presented the expression of fifty years since, when 
he had said ‘ Please, sir, let me off this time!’ 

‘Now,’ said Mrs. Gallilee, ‘ what do you want ?’ 


? 
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‘Only a little word. How well you’re looking, my dear !’ 

After a sleepless night, followed by her defeat in Carmina’s 
room, Mrs. Gallilee looked, and knew that she looked, ugly and 
old. And her wretched husband had reminded her of it. ‘Go on!’ 
she answered sternly. 

Mr. Gallilee moistened his dry lips. ‘I think Ill take a chair, 
if you will allow me,’ he said. Having taking his chair (at a 
respectful distance from his wife), he looked all round the room 
with the air of a visitor who had never seen it before. ‘* How very 
pretty !’ he remarked softly. ‘Such taste in colour! I think the 
carpet was your own design, wasn’t it? How chaste!’ 

‘ Will you come to the point, Mr. Gallilee ?’ 

‘With pleasure, my dear—with pleasure. I’m afraid I smell 
of tobacco ?’ 

‘I don’t care if you do!’ 

This was such an agreeable surprise to Mr. Gallilee that he 
got on his legs again to enjoy it standing up. ‘Howkind! Really 
now, how kind!’ He approached Mrs. Gallilee confidentially. 
‘And do you know, my dear, it was one of the most remarkable 
cigars I ever smoked.’ Mrs. Gallilee laid down her pen and looked 
at him with a formidable frown. In the extremity of his confusion 
Mr. Gallilee ventured nearer. He felt the sinister fascination of 
the serpent in the expression of those awful eyebrows. ‘ How 
well you are looking! How amazingly well you are looking this 
morning!’ He leered at his learned wife, and patted her shoulder ! 

For the moment, Mrs. Gallilee was petrified. At his time of 
life, was this fat and feeble creature approaching her with con- 
jugal endearments? At that early hour of the day, had his guilty 
lips tasted his favourite champagne, foaming in his well-beloved 
silver mug, over his much-admired lump of ice? And was this 
the result ? 

‘Mr. Gallilee!” 

‘ Yes, my dear?’ 

‘Sit down!’ 

Mr. Gallilee sat down. 

‘Have you been to the club ?’ 

Mr. Gallilee got up again. 

‘Sit down!’ 

Mr. Gallilee sat down. ‘I was about to say, my dear, that I'll 
show you over the club with the greatest pleasure—if that’s what 
you mean.’ 

‘If you are not a downright idiot, said Mrs. Gallilee, ‘ under- 
stand this! Either say what you have to say, or ’ she lifted 
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her hand, and let it down on the writing-table with a slap that 
made the pens ring in the inkstand—‘ or, leave the room!’ 

Mr. Gallilee lifted his hand, and searched in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. He pulled out his cigar-case, and put it back in a 
hurry. He tried again, and produced a letter. He looked 
piteously round the room, in sore need of somebody whom he 
might appeal to, and ended in appealing to himself. ‘¢ What sort 
of temper will she be in ?’ he whispered. 

‘What have you got there?’ Mrs, Gallilee asked sharply. 
‘ One of the letters you had this morning ?’ 

Mr. Gallilee looked at her with admiration. ‘ Wonderful 
woman!’ he said. ‘Nothing escapes her! Allow me, my dear.’ 

He rose and presented the letter, as if he was presenting a 
petition. Mrs. Gallilee snatched it out of his hand. Mr. Gallilee 
went softly back to his chair, and breathed a devout ejaculation. 
‘Oh, Lord!’ 

It was a letter from one of the tradespeople, whom Mrs. 
Gallilee had attempted to pacify with a payment ‘on account.’ 
The tradesman felt compelled, in justice to himself, to appeal to 
Mr. Gallilee, as master of the house (!). It was impossible for 
him (he submitted with the greatest respect) to accept a payment, 
which did not amount to one third of the sum owing to him for 
more than a twelvemonth. ‘ Wretch!’ cried Mrs. Gallilee. ‘Tl 
settle his bill, and never employ him again!’ She opened her 
cheque-book, and dipped her pen in the ink. A faint voice 
meekly protested. Mr. Gallilee was on his legs again. Mr. 
Gallilee said, *‘ Please don’t !’ 

She looked at him in speechless amazement. There he stood 
his round eyes staring at the cheque-book, his fat cheeks quivering 
with alarm. ‘ You musn’t do it,’ he said, with a first and last 
outburst of courage. ‘Give me a minute, my dear—oh, good 
gracious, give me a’ minute!’ 

He searched in his pocket again, and produced another letter. 
His eyes wandered towards the door ; drops of perspiration oozed 
out on his forehead. He laid the second letter on the table; he 
looked at his wife, and—ran out of the room. 

Mrs. Gallilee opened the second letter. Another dissatisfied 
tradesman? No: creditors far more formidable than the grocer 
and the butcher. An official letter from the bankers, informing 
Mr. Gallilee that ‘the account was overdrawn.’ 

She seized her pass-book, and her paper of calculations. Never 
yet had her rigid arithmetic committed an error. Column by 
column she revised her figures—and made the humiliating dis- 
covery of her first mistake. She had drawn out all, and more than 
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all, her money deposited in the bank ; and the next half-yearly pay- 
ment of income was not due until Christmas. 

There was but one thing to be done—to go at once to the 
bank. Already, Miss Minerva’s view of the prospect that awaited 
her employer was a view confirmed. Those ‘other resources,’ 
to which the governess had alluded, as unknown possibilities to 
be taken into acconnt, were one and all represented by Ovid. If 
he had not been in the wilds of Canada, Mrs. Gallilee would have 
made her confession to him without hesitation. As it was, the 
servant called a cab, and she made her confession to the bankers. 

The matter was soon settled to her satisfaction. It rested with 
Mr. Gallilee. In the house, he might abdicate his authority to 
his heart’s content. Out of the house, in matters of business, he 
was master still, His ‘investments’ represented excellent 
‘security,’; he had only to say how much he wanted to borrow, 
and to sign certain papers—and the thing was done. 

Mrs. Gallilee went home again, with her pecuniary anxieties 
at rest for the time. The carriage was waiting for her at the 
door. 

Should she fulfil her intention of visiting Benjulia? She was 
not a person who readily changed her mind—and, besides, after 
the troubles of the morning, the drive into the country would be a 
welcome relief. Hearing that Mr. Gallilee was still at home, she 
looked in at the smoking-room. Unerring instinct told her where 
to find her husband, under present circumstances. There he was, 
enjoying his cigar in comfort, with his coat off and-his feet on a 
chair. She opened the door. ‘I want you, this evening,’ she 
said—and shut the door again; leaving Mr. Gallilee suffocated 
by a mouthful of his own smoke. 

Before getting into the carriage, she only waited to restore her 
face with a judicious sprinkling of powder. Benjulia’s humour 
was essentially an uncertain humour. It might be necessary to 
fascinate the doctor. 


Cuarter XXX. 


THE complimentary allusion to Ovid, which Benjulia had not 
been able to understand, was contained in a letter from Mr. 
Morphew, and was expressed in these words :— 

‘Let me sincerely thank you for making us acquainted with 
Doctor Ovid Vere. Now that he has left us, we really feel as if 
we had said good-bye to an old friend. I don’t know when I have 
met with such a perfectly unselfish man—and I say this, speaking 
from experience of him. In my unavoidable absence, he volun- 
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teered to attend a serious case of illness, accompanied by shocking 
circumstances—and this at atime wien, as you know, his own 
broken health forbids him to undertake any professional duty. 
While he could preserve the patient’s life—and he did wonders, in 
this way—he was every day at the bedside, taxing his strength in 
the service of a perfect stranger. I fancy I see you (with your 
impatience of letter-writing at any length) looking to the end. 
Don’t be alarmed. I am writing to your brother Lemuel by this 
mail, and I have little time to spare.’ 

Was this ‘serious case of illness ’—described as being ‘ accom- 
panied by shocking circumstances ’—a case of disease of the brain ? 

There was the question, proposed by Benjulia’s inveterate sus- 
picion of Ovid, as a rival who might intrude on the field of dis- 
covery which he was resolved to keepto himself! He reviled poor 
Mr. Morphew as ‘a born idiot’ for not having plainly stated what 
the patient’s malady was, instead of wasting paper on smooth 
sentences, encumbered by long words. Judging by the description, 
there were other elements of interest in the case besides the medical 
interest. If Ovid had mentioned it, on that account, in his letters 
to his mother—and if those letters could be examined—his cus- 
tomary preciseness of language might be trusted to relieve 
Benjulia’s doubts. With that purpose in view, the doctor had 
written to Mrs. Gallilee. 

Before he laid down his pen, he looked once more at Mr. 
Morphew’s letter, and absently made a mark under one line: 
‘I am writing to your brother Lemuel by this mail.’ 

The information of which he was in search might be in that 
letter. If Mrs. Gallilee’s correspondence with her son failed to 
enlighten him, here was another chance of making the desired dis- 
covery. Surely the wise course to take would be to write to Lemuel 
as well. 

His one motive for hesitation was dislike of his younger brother 
—dislike so inveterate that he even recoiled from communicating 
with Lemuel through the post. There had never been any sym- 
pathy between them; but indifference had only matured into 
downright enmity, on the doctor’s part, a year since. Accident 
(the result of his own absence of mind, while he was perplexed by 
an unsuccessful experiment) had placed Lemuel in possession of 
his hideous secret. The one person in the world who knew how 
he was really occupied in the laboratory was his brother. 

Here was the true motive of the bitterly contemptuous tone in 
which Benjulia had spoken to Ovid of his nearest relation. 
Lemuel’s character was certainly deserving of severe judgment, in 
some of its aspects. In his hours of employment (as chief clerk 
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in the office of a London publisher) he steadily and punctually 
performed the duties entrusted to him. In his hours of freedom, 
his sensual instincts got the better of him; and his jealous wife 
had her reasons for complaint. Among his friends, he was the sub- 
ject of a wide diversity of opinion. Some of them agreed with 
his brother in thinking him little better than a fool. Others sus- 
pected him of possessing natural abilities, but of being too lazy, 
perhaps too cunning, to exert them. In the office he allowed 
himself to be called ‘a mere machine ’—and escaped the over-work 
which fell to the share of quicker men. When his wife and her 
relations declared him to be a mere animal, he never contradicted 
them—and so gained the reputation of a person on whom repri- 
mand was thrown away. Under the protection of this unenviable 
character, he sometimes said severe things with an air of perfect 
simplicity. When the furious doctor discovered him in the 
laboratory, and said, ‘I'll be the death of you, if you tell any 
living creature what I am doing !’—Lemuel answered, with a stare 
of stupid astonishment, ‘Make your mind easy; I should be 
ashamed to mention it.’ 

Further reflection decided Benjulia on writing. Even when 
he had a favour to ask, he was unable to address Lemuel with 
common politeness. ‘I hear that Morphew has written to you 
by the last mail. I want to see the letter.’ So much he wrote, 
and nomore. What was barely enough for the purpose was enough 
for the doctor, when he addressed his brother. 


CuapTeR XXXI. 


BETWEEN one and two o'clock, the next afternoon, Benjulia (at 
work in his laboratory) heard the bell which announced the arrival 
of a visitor at the house. No matter what the circumstance: 
might be, the servants were forbidden to disturb him at his studies 
in any other way. 

Very unwillingly he obeyed the call—locking the door behind 
him. At that hour it was luncheon-time in well-regulated house- 
holds—and it was in the last degree unlikely that Mrs. Gallilee 
could be the visitor. Getting within view of the front of the 
house, he saw a man standing on thedoor-step. Advancing a little 
nearer, he recognised Lemuel. 

‘ Hullo!’ cried the elder brother. 

‘ Hullo!’ answered the younger, like an echo. 

They stood looking at each other with the suspicious curiosity 
of two strange cats. Between Nathan Benjulia, the famous doctor, 
and Lemuel Benjulia, the publisher’s clerk, there was just family 
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resemblance enough to suggest that they were relations. The 
younger brother was only a little over the ordinary height ; he was 
rather fat than thin; he wore a moustache and whiskers; he 
dressed smartly—and his prevailing expression announced that he 
was thoroughly well satisfied with himself. But he inherited 
Benjulia’s gipsy complexion; and, in form and colour, he had 
Benjulia’s eyes. 

‘ How-d’ye-do, Nathan ?’ he said. 

‘ What the devil brings you here ?’ was the answer. 

Lemuel passed over his brother’s rudeness without notice. 
His mouth curled up at the corners with a mischievous smile. 

‘I thought you wished to see my letter,’ he said. 

‘Why couldn’t you send it by post ?’ 

_ €My wife wished me to take the opportunity of calling on 
you.’ 

‘That’s a lie,’ said Benjulia, quietly. ‘Try another excuse. 
Or do a new thing. For once, speak the truth.’ 

For the second time, Lemuel showed no resentment—so far as 
appearances went. ‘If you will have it,’ he said, ‘a lady of my 
acquaintance (would you like to be introduced to her ?) is spending 
her holiday in the village near you. Being in the neighbourhood, 
I thought I might as well bring my letter with me—-~’ 

Without waiting to hear more, Benjulia led the way into the 
room in which he had received Ovid. 

‘ How did you get away from your office?’ he inquired. 

‘It’s easy to get a holiday at this time of year. Business is 
slack, old boy ——’ 

‘Stop! I don’t allow you to speak to me in that way.’ 

‘ No offence, brother Nathan !’ 

‘Brother Lemuel, I never allow a fool to offend me. I put 
him in his place—that’s all.’ . 

The distant barking of a dog became audible from the lane by 
which the house was approached. The sound seemed to annoy 
Benjulia. ‘ What’s that ?’ he asked. 

Lemuel saw his way to making some return for his brother’s 
reception of him. 

‘It’s my dog,’ he said; ‘ and it’s lucky for you that I have left 
him in the cab.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Well, he’s as sweet-tempered a dog asever lived. But he has 
one fault: he doesn’t take kindly to scientific gentlemen in your 
line of business.’ Lemuel paused, and pointed to his brother’s 
hands. ‘If he smelt that, he might try his teeth at vivisecting 
You.’ 
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The spots of blood which Ovid had once seen on Benjulia’s 
stick were on his hands now. With unruffled composure he 
looked at the horrid stains, silently telling their tale of torture. 

‘ What’s the use of washing my hands,’ he answered, ‘ when I 
am going back to my work ?’ 

He wiped his finger and thumb on the tail of his coat. ‘ Now,’ 
he resumed, ‘if you have got your letter with you, let me look at 
it.’ 

Lemuel produced the letter. ‘There are some bits in it,’ he 
explained, ‘ which you had better not see. That’s the reason why 
I brought it myself. Read the first page—and then I’ll tell you 
- where to skip.’ 

So far, there was no allusion to Ovid. Benjulia turned to the 
second page—and Lemuel pointed to the middle of it. ‘ Read as 
far as that,’ he went on, ‘and then skip till you come to the last 
bit at the end.’ 

On the last page, Ovid’s name appeared. He was mentioned, 
as a ‘delightful person, introduced by your brother,—and with 
that the letter ended. In the first bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, Benjulia conceived an angry suspicion of those portions of 
the letter which he had been requested to pass over unread. 

* What has Morphew got to say to you that I mustn’t read ?’ 
he asked. 

* Suppose you tell me first, what you want to find in the letter,’ 
Lemuel rejoined. ‘ Morphew is a doctor like you. Is it anything 
medical ?’ 

Benjulia answered this in the easiest way—he nodded his 
head. 

‘Is it Vivisection ?’ Lemuel inquired slily. 

Benjulia at once handed the letter back, and pointed to the 
door. His momentary interest in the suppressed passages was at 
anend. ‘ That will do, he answered. ‘Take yourself and your 
letter away.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Lemuel, ‘I’m glad you don’t want to look at it 
again.’ He put the letter away, and buttoned his coat, and tapped 
his pocket significantly. ‘You have got a nasty temper, Nathan 
—and there are things here that might try it.’ 

In the case of any other man, Benjulia would have seen that the 
one object of these prudent remarks was to irritate him. Misled 
by his profound conviction of his brother’s stupidity, he now 
thought it possible that the concealed portions of the letter might 
be worth notice. He stopped Lemuel at thedoor. ‘I’ve changed 
my mind,’ he said; ‘ I want to look at the letter again.’ 

‘You had better not,’ Lemuel persisted. ‘ Morphew’s going 
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to write a book against you—and he asks me to get it published 
at our place. I’m on his side, you know; I shall do my best to 
help him ; I can lay my hand on literary fellows who will lick his 
style into shape—it will be an awful exposure!’ Benjulia still 
held out his hand. With over-acted reluctance, Lemuel un- 
buttoned his coat. The distant dog barked again as he gave the 
letter back. ‘Please excuse my dear old dog,’ he said with 
maudlin tenderness ; ‘the poor dumb animal seems to know that 
I’m taking his side in the controversy. Bow-wow means, in his 
language, Fie upon the cruel hands that bore holes in our heads 
and use saws on our backs. Ah, Nathan, if you have got any dogs 
in that horrid place of yours, pat them and give them their 
dinner! You never heard me talk like this before—did you? 
I’m a new man since I joined the Society for suppressing you. 
Oh, if I only had the gift of writing !’ 

The effect of this experiment on his brother’s temper failed 
to fulfil Lemuel’s expectations. The doctor’s interest was roused 
on the doctor’s own subject of inquiry. 

* You’re quite right,’ said Benjulia, gravely, ‘I never heard you 
talk in this way before. Come to the light.” He led Lemuel to 
the window—looked at him with the closest attention—and care- 
fully consulted his pulse. Lemuel smiled. ‘I’m not joking,’ said 
Benjulia, sternly. ‘Tellme this. Have you had headaches lately ? 
Do you find your memory failing you?’ 

As he put those questions, he thought to himself—seriously 
thought—‘ Is this fellow’s brain softening ? I wish I had him on 
my table!’ 

Lemuel persisted in presenting himself under a sentimental 
aspect. He had not forgiven his elder brother’s rudeness yet—and 
he knew, by experience, the one weakness in Benjulia’s character 
which, with his small resources, it was possible to attack. 

* Thank you for your kind inquiries,’ he replied. ‘ Never mind 
my head, so long as my heart’s in the right place. I don’t pretend 
to be clever—but I’ve got my feelings; and I could put some 
awkward questions on what you call Medical Research, if I had 
Morphew to help me.’ 

‘Tl help you,’ said Benjulia—interested in developing the 
state of his brother’s brain. 

‘I don’t believe you,’ said Lemuel—interested in developing 
the state of his brother’s temper. 

‘ Try me, Lemuel.’ 

‘ All right, Nathan.’ 

The two brothers returned to their chairs; reduced for once to 
the same moral level. 
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Cuapter XXXII. 


‘ Now,’ said Benjulia, ‘ what is it to be? The favourite public 
bugbear? Vivisection ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very well. What can I do for you ?’ 

‘Tell me first,’ said Lemuel, ‘ what is Law ?’ 

‘ Nobody knows.’ 

‘Well, then, what owght it to be?’ 

‘ Justice, I suppose.’ 

‘Let me wait a bit, Nathan, and get that into my mind. 

Benjulia waited with exemplary patience. 

‘Now about yourself, Lemuel continued. ‘ You won’t be 
offended—will you? Should I be right, if I called you a dissector 
of living creatures ?’ 

Benjulia was reminded of the day when he had discovered his 
brother in the laboratory. His dark complexion deepened in hue. 
His cold grey eyes seemed to promise a coming outbreak. Lemuel 
went on. 

‘Does the Law forbid you to make your experiments on a man ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Of course it does!’ 

‘ Why doesn’t the Law forbid you to make your experiments on 
a dog ?’ 

Benjulia’s face cleared again. The one penetrable point in his 
ironclad nature had not been reached yet. That apparently childish 
question about the dog appeared, not only to have interested him, 
but to have taken him by surprise. His attention wandered away 
from his brother. His clear intellect put Lemuel’s objection in 
closer logical form, and asked if there was any answer to it, thus :-— 

The Law which forbids you to dissect a living man, allows you 
to dissect a living dog. Why? 

There was positively no answer to this. 

Suppose he said, Because a dog is an animal? Could he, as a 
physiologist, deny that a man is an animal too? 

Suppose he said, Because a dog is the inferior creature in 
intellect? The obvious answer to this would be, But the lower 
order of savage, or the lower order of lunatic, compared with the 
dog, is the inferior creature in intellect ; and, in these cases, the 
dog has, on your own showing, the better right to protection of the 
two. 

Suppose he said, Because a man is a creature with a soul, and 
a dog is a creature without a soul? This would be simply invit 
ing another unanswerable question : How do you know? 
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Honestly accepting the dilemma which thus presented itself, 
the conclusion that followed seemed to be beyond dispute. 

If the Law, in the matter of Vivisection, asserts the principle 
of interference, the Law has barred its right to place arbitrary 
limits on its own action. If it protects any living creatures, 
it is bound, in reason and in justice, to protect all. 

‘Well,’ said Lemuel, ‘am I to have an answer ?’ 

‘I’m not a lawyer.’ 

With this convenient reply, Benjulia opened Mr. Morphew’s 
letter, and read the forbidden part of it which began on the second 
page. There he found the very questions with which his brother 
had puzzled him—followed by the conclusion at which he had 
himself arrived ! 

‘You interpreted the language of your dog just now,’ he said 
quietly to Lemuel; ‘and I naturally supposed your brain might 
be softening. Such as it is, I perceive that your memory is in 
working order. Accept my excuses for feeling your pulse. You 
have ceased to be an object of interest to me.’ 

He returned to his reading. Lemuel watched him—still con- 
fidently waiting for results. 

The letter proceeded in these terms :-— 

‘Your employer may perhaps be inclined to publish my work, 
if I can satisfy him that it will address itself to the general reader. 

‘We all know what are the false pretences under which 
English physiologists practise their cruelties. I want to expose 
those false pretences in the simplest and plainest way, by appeal- 
ing to my own experience as an ordinary working member of the 
medical profession. 

‘Take the pretence of increasing our knowledge of the action 
of drugs and poisons, by trying them onanimals. The very drugs, 
the action of which dogs and cats have been needlessly tortured 
to demonstrate, I have successfully used on my human patients in 
the practice of a lifetime. 

‘© I should also like to ask what proof there is that the effect of 
a poison on an animal may be trusted to inform us, with certainty, 
of the effect of the same poison ona man. To quote two instances 
only which justify doubt—-and to take birds this time, by way of 
a change—a pigeon will swallow opium enough to kill a man, and 
will not be in the least affected by it; and parsley, which is an 
innocent herb in the stomach of a human being, is deadly poison 
to a parrot. 

‘I should deal in the same way, with the other pretence, of 
improving our practice of surgery by experiment on living 
animals, 
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* Not long since, I saw the diseased leg of a dog cut off at the 
hip joint. When the limb was removed, not a single vessel bled. 
Try the same operation on a man—and twelve or fifteen vessels 
must be tied as a matter of absolute necessity. 

‘Again. We are told by a great authority that the baking of 
dogs in ovens has led to new discoveries in treating fever. I have 
always supposed that the heat, in fever, is not a cause of disease, 
but a consequence. However, let that be, and let us still stick to 
experience. Has this infernal cruelty produced results which 
help us to cure scarlet fever? Our bedside practice tells us that 
scarlet fever runs its course as it always did. I can multiply 
such examples as these by hundreds when I write my book. 

‘ Briefly stated, you now have the method by which I propose 
to drag the scientific English Savage from his shelter behind the 
medical interests of humanity, and to show him in his true 
character,—as plainly as the scientific Foreign Savage shows 
himself of his own accord. He doesn’t shrink behind false pre- 
tences. He doesn’t add cant to cruelty. He boldly proclaims 
the truth :—I do it, because I like it!’ 

Benjulia rose, and threw the letter on the floor. 

‘} proclaim the truth,’ he said; ‘J do it because I like it. 
There are some few Englishmen who treat ignorant public opinion 
with the contempt that it deserves—and I am one of them.’ He 
pointed scornfully to the letter. ‘That wordy old fool is right 
about the false pretences. Publish his book, and I’ll buy a copy 
of it.’ 

‘ That’s odd,’ said Lemuel. 

‘ What’s odd ?’ 

‘Well, Nathan, I’m only a fool—but if you talk in that way 
of false pretences and public opinion, why do you tell everybody 
that your horrid cutting and carving is harmless chemistry? And 
why were you in such a rage when I got into your workshop, and 
found you out? Answer me that!’ 

‘Let me congratulate you first,’ said Benjulia. ‘It isn’t every 
fool who knows that he is a fool. Now you shall have your 
answer. Before the end of the year, all the world will be welcome 
to come into my workshop, and see me at the employment of my 
life. Brother Lemuel, when you stole your way through my 
unlocked door, you found me travelling on the road to the 
grandest medical discovery of this century. You stupid ass, do 
you think I cared about what yow could find out? I am in such 
perpetual terror of being forestalled by my colleagues, that I am 
not master of myself, even when such eyes as yours look at my 
work. In a month or two more—perhaps in a week or two—I 
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shall have solved the grand problem. I labour at it all day. I 
think of it, I dream of it, all night. It will kill me. Strong as 
I an, it will kill me. What do you say? Am I working myself 
into my grave, in the medical interests of humanity? That for 
humanity! I am working for my own satisfaction—for my own 
pride—for my own unutterable pleasure in beating other men— 
for the fame that will keep my name living hundreds of years 
hence. Humanity! I say with my foreign brethren—Know- 
ledge for its own sake is the one god I worship. Know- 
ledge is its own justification and its own reward. The roaring 
mob follows us with its ery of Cruelty. We pity their ignorance. 
Knowledge sanctifies cruelty. The old anatomist stole dead 
bodies for Knowledge. In that sacred cause, if I could steal a 
living man without being found out, I would tie him on my table, 
and grasp my grand discovery in days, instead of months. Where 
are you going? What? You're afraid to be in the same room 
with me? A man who can talk as I do is a man who would 
stick at nothing? Is that the light in which you lower order of 
creatures look at us? Look a little higher—and you will see that 
a man who talks as I do is a man set above you by Knowledge. 
Exert yourself, and try to understand me. Have I no virtues, 
even from your point of view? Am I not a good citizen? Don’t 
I pay my debts? Don’t I serve my friends? You miserable 
creature, you have had my money when you wanted it. Look at 
that letter on the floor. The man mentioned in it is one of those 
colleagues whom I distrust. I did my duty by him for all that. 
I gave him the information he wanted; I introduced him to a 
friend in a land of strangers. Have I no feeling, as you call it? 
My last experiments on a monkey horrified me. His cries of 
suffering, his gestures of entreaty, were like the cries and gestures 
of a child. I would have given the world to put him out of his 
misery. But I went on. In the glorious cause I went on. My 
hands turned cold—my heart ached—I thought of a child I some- 
times play with—I suffered—I resisted—I went on. All for 
Knowledge! all for Knowledge !’ 

His brother’s presence was forgotten. His dark face turned 
livid; his gigantic frame shuddered; his breath came and went 
in deep sobbing gasps—it was terrible to see him and hear him. 

Lemuel slunk out of the room. The jackal had roused the 
lion; the mean spirit of mischief’ in him had not bargained for 
this. ‘I begin to believe in the devil,’ he said to himself when 
he got to the house door. 

As he descended the steps, a carriage appeared in thelane. A 
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footman opened the gate of the inclosure. The carriage 
approached the house, with a lady in it. 

Lemuel ran back to his brother. ‘ Here’s a lady coming,’ he 
said. ‘ You’re in a nice state to see her! Pull yourself together, 
Nathan —and, damn it, wash your hands!’ 

He took Benjulia’s arm, and led him upstairs. 

When Lemuel returned to the hall, Mrs. Gallilee was ascending 
the house-steps. He bowed profoundly, in homage to the well- 
preserved remains of a fine woman. ‘ My brother will be with 
you directly, ma’am. Pray allow me to give you a chair.’ 

His hat was in his hand. Mrs. Gallilee’s knowledge of the 
world easily estimated him at his exact value. She got rid of him 
with her best grace. ‘ Pray don’t let me detain you, Sir; I will 
wait with pleasure.’ 

If she had been twenty years younger, the hint might have 
been thrown away. As it was, Lemuel retired. 


(To be continued.) 
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Costa Rica has changed vastly, no doubt, since I travelled through 
the republic, with a comrade, in 1866. Its coffee is now an 
article recognised and esteemed throughout the world, and this 
distinction, properly translated into figures, means comfort, 
education, public works, and all those forms of progress so 
deficient in our time. There have been revolutions and troubles 
with the clergy; we have dimly heard of civil war; I rather think 
that a president has been massacred. But the statistics of the 
coffee trade show unbroken prosperity in the mass. It is probable, 
therefore, that some kind of amusement other than gambling and 
drinking has been devised by ingenious and wealthy idleness. I 
have not had the pleasure to meet a Costa Rican travelling, and 
the reader may admit that as evidence not wholly unimportant 
of their home-staying disposition. We may reasonably hope, there- 
fore, that a system of diversion, public or private, or both, is now 
in use. I should fancy that San José, or, better still, Cartago, 
might be a very pleasant residence under those conditions. 
The women are pretty. Fair hair, blue eyes, rosy flesh are 
common amongst them, for neither Indian nor negro has mixed 
the blood, and the climate of that tableland is as brisk and 
healthy as the world could show. But in our day, life was very 
dull. Jungle-shooting of every description is to be obtained 
within a few miles of San José. One might bag a jaguar before 
breakfast—or he might bag you; and jaguars mean abundance 
of deer and other game, though one must start overnight to gain 
their feeding grounds. But no one troubled about such matters 
formerly. What became through the day of the bright vivacious 
girls one saw at market or mass, in early morning, I could never 
learn. Costa Rica had already gone so far beyond other republics 
of Central America as to founda club. It was a gambling shop, 
no more, where the Chancellor of the Exchequer kept the bank. 
This is not exaggeration. My old friend, Mr. Matthews, English 
Minister to the five republics, congratulated me as the only 
foreigner who ever left that capital a winner. So I have no 
prejudice in saying that life was intolerably dull at San José. 
Amongst other changes in Costa Rica, the Serebpiqui route 
has doubtless undergone transformation. In 1866 it ran through 
a district practically unsettled, and the road came to a sudden 
stop at the Disengagno, on the edge of the tableland. There was 
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some talk in San José when we young English travellers 
announced our intention of riding through that forest to the 
Atlantic. Not a few had done it when much pressed for time, 
but they were persons of small consideration. An adventurous 
female even had gone that way; but it was rumoured that she 
lost her wits, and it was quite certain that she was drowned before 
reaching the San Juan. A body of troops had marched along 
the track to surprise San Carlos Fort during the Filibuster War, 
and their bold enterprise virtually closed that struggle. But 
Costa Rican society had no personal acquaintance with any man 
so rash as to try the Serebpiqui route. And Costa Rican society 
advised us with warmth not to undertake the business of pioneer 
martyrs. 

It may be worth while very briefly to explain the situation. 
San José and Cartago, the twin capitals of Costa Rica, stand at a 
great elevation midway between the oceans, but at that time they 
had actually no communication with the Atlantic. All the com- 
merce of the country went round Cape Horn, or across from 
Panama by railway, at enormous freights. People said, with 
what truth I know not, that the ferocity of the Guatuso Indians 
obstructed and broke up the old route to the Atlantic, by the 
Serebpiqui River, during the struggle of Independence, when the 
military posts were withdrawn; whilst the Talamanca Indians 
wrought the same mischief on the southern road to Limon. 
Upon the other hand, revolutionary individuals declared that 
the coffee-growing oligarchy had systematically spread reports to 
alarm, and had taken active measures to discredit these convenient 
roads, so soon as their growing industry discovered that the 
enfranchisement of the peons was obnoxious. Freed from 
bondage to the soil, labour showed an inclination to desert the 
coffee grouuds for the Tierra Caliente, and the landowners took 
fright. However that be, the fear of Guatusos and Talamancas 
seemed very real at San José. 

A road of some sort is now open to Limon. Whether commerce 
have benefited or no, it is reasonable to imagine that the fabulously 
fertile land upon that route is occupied more or less, and no forays 
of the Talamancas have been reported to Europe. As for the 
Serebpiqui, I have not heard its mere name for sixteen years; 
but I conclude that it is now, to some degree, inhabited. 

Our friends of San José did not exaggerate the dangers and 
discomforts of that journey. We started on April 3rd; we floated 
in the San Juan River, Nicaraguan waters, April 8th. Only six 
days! But to me now each of them seems a week. There is no 
jungle in the world more lovely than that where it laughs in 
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young luxuriance; no mountain streams are more bright and 
musical. Great tree-ferns meet across the bubbling water, their 
fronds translucent'as green glass where the sunlight flicks through 
a canopy of leaves. Every tree is clad and swathed in creepers, 
huge snakes of vegetation, bare and ponderous, sunning their 
jewelled heads at a windy height above; or slender tendrils, 
starred with blossom. Here and there is a vast hollow pillar, 
reticulated, plaited, intertwined—the casing of a parasite which 
now stands unaided, feeding on the rotten débris of its late 
support, and stretching murderous arms abroad, in the world of 
leaves above, to clasp another victim. Other trees are fading to 
a lovely death under shrouds of fern, which descend from the 
topmost branches in a grey-green cataract, soft as a pall, three 
feet thickness of tender sprays. Then great sheaves of bamboo 
make an arch of verdant feathers overhead. A thousand tropic 
blossoms, unknown to us, clothe earth and brushwood in a 
veritable sheet of colour ; foremost among them, always associated 
in the mind with Central American scenery, convolvuli, blue of 
different shades and shapes and sizes, flesh-coloured, white. The 
forests of the New World seldom show that dim and awful gloom 
so impressive in tracts of Oriental jungle; probably because all 
the land was densely peopled when the Cruquistadores came! 
But in the older parts, where undergrowth is checked, grey 
Spanish moss drooping from the boughs, has much of the same 
effect. I do not remember when I described the trees thus 
solemnly caparisoned as ‘standing like cloaked mourners in pro- 
cession.’ I do not now think of a better form of words. 

Through such scenes we made our way, descending always from 
the tableland, over hills, through steaming valleys, beside the 
winding brooks, always in forest. The mud was sometimes chest- 
deep. Sometimes we enjoyed a steeplechase over fallen trees. 
We climbed up and we slid down, we crossed the treacherous 
stream a dozen times an hour. Every few moments somebody 
was down, falling soft in that moist earth, and never injured by 
the sagacious mules. To observe their cleverness was a pleasant 
study. After a short experience we resolutely dropped the reins, 
hitching them over the high pommel, that man’s invention for 
guiding instinct, useless here at best, might not work absolute 
mischief. And we watched the brutes under us with disinterested 
admiration. In climbing they were cats; in descending, where 
they found themselves beaten, they hastily gathered up their legs 
and slid like trussed rabbits, till mere weight brought them gently 
to a stand. 

By what instinct our Indian guides found their way is an old 
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problem ‘which constantly arises in such travel, and is never to 
be solved. After some days’ journeying—which, as I have said, 
appear to have been such long days as were occupied with the 
Creation—we came to the Serebpiqui itself, at a point where it is 
navigable, with luck and Indian paddlers. Two of these were 
awaiting us, and we embarked. Within ten minutes of starting 
our canoe entered the great rapid, a howling, screaming, tumbling 
waste of water. Oh, that was a fright! A graze, a touch of 
impediment underneath would have upset us—and upset was 
death assured. No man could stretch his arms to swim before’ 
the current dragged him under, reived him, spitted him upon a 
snag, beat him to pieces on a rock, tossed his fragments up, and 
whirled and mouthed him. Rocks these Indians knew, every one, 
but snags are formed from one instant to another, and no practised 
vigilance can detect them in that writhing, curling race of waves. 

We shot down like a bubble, and in the foam-flecked reach 
below our Indians stopped to wipe their brows, to say a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and to babble with grim laughter in their unknown 
tongue. I looked about. Something moved by the waterside 
twenty yards away. Upreared behind a boulder, with his fore- 
paws resting on it, stood a chestnut-coloured animal, whose 
beautiful green eyes, full of spite and mischief, were fixed upon 
us. Its lips drawn back showed milk-white teeth, its whiskers 
bristled ; it swore at us like an angry cat. Such a charming 
picture that was, I never forget it—the shaded grey rocks around, 
the little sparks of sunshine on the fulvous velvet coat, the large 
green eyes, and the tricksy expression. A rifle stood between my 
feet, but my right arm was jammed. With a forcible nudge I 
warned my companion, who fired. The puma bounded several 
feet, rolled over, showing his white belly, and in two long springs 
went up the bank. He did not appear so graceful when the 
smallness of his head and the disproportionate size of his paws 
were revealed in action. 

We landed and found blood, which the experienced Indians 
pronounced at a glance to be not arterial. At evening we reached 
the hacienda of La Vergen, where dwelt an enterprising individual 
who had gone in largely for stock-raising. His market, of course, 
was Nicaragua, and the two rivers, the Serebpiqui and the San 
Juan, gave him an easy route. Very pretty was the scene, as we 
viewed it at sundown. A wide savannah edged the stream, with 
neat loghouses and fences round it. Troops of cattle advanced 
from the forest edge, already misty, some galloping at clumsy 
speed, tossing and butting, pursued by savage vaqueros shrilly 
whooping, who twirled the lariat round their heads and launched 
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its heavy circlet like a whip, or threw the unerring noose. Others 
moved quietly along, a serried, ponderous mass, outlined by the 
slanting rays. Each herd went towards its corral, where other 
horsemen were waiting by the entrance motionless. 

We made for the principal inclosure. A very handsome 
woman stood watching us from the door while she nursed her 
baby. This dame was costumed in the latest fashions which had 
reached San José; it is probable, however, that she knew our 
approach. Her husband came to meet us less accurately but 
more picturesquely attired, in jacket of Guatemalan manufacture, 
broad scarlet sash, and high boots. He introduced us to the 
lady, took us inside, and forthwith produced green aguardiente of 
his own distilling. The walls were rough logs whitewashed ; the 
floor was a creaking, rattling bed of planks; the table and the 
stools were as primitive as they might be. But what epicure 
who has enjoyed that beverage of the gods, green aguardiente, 
can look at furniture or surroundings when his cup is full! 

He was an amusing man, this cattle-breeder, whose name I 
quite forget. Many droll facts and stories he told us before bed- 
time, of which I noted down a part. We drew him to the subject 
of wild beasts, and our host was nothing less than an illustrated 
encyclopedia. He had a pair of tame pumas behind the house, 
and we sallied forth with lights to visit them. It was beautiful 
to see the creatures start from sleep, and rear themselves against 
the bars, their great clear eyes intent with curiosity. The master 
put in his hand and scratched them, whilst they arched their backs 
to press it, purring like cats. No animal has a prettier head, more 
graceful body, or more velvety paws; but the proportion is not 
correct. The head of the puma is too small, that of the jaguar, 
its rival, too large and broad. Its body is too long, and its paws 
are monstrous. These beasts were so perfectly tame that our host 
would not have confined them if there had been no children about 
the ranche. But none of their species can be trusted with 
children. . 

The puma and the jaguar are the ranchero’s special hate; he 
calls them lion and tiger. The homestead of La Vergen was 
surrounded by a narrow belt of forest, which hedged it from a 
number of savannahs where the herds pastured. All the large 
carnivora for miles about collected in this strip of woodland, 
lying in ambush for an ox that strayed beneath the trees. Some 
took up their quarters permanently until destroyed; others re- 
turned home after the meal; others paid a visit longer or shorter. 
We asked how on earth these facts were known, and the ranchero 
confessed that he had no proof; the authority of his Indian hunters 
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satisfied him. Of these he kept a little staff, who turned out every 
day for service. He paid them wages, and a dollar a-piece head- 
money for pumas killed, half a dollar for jaguars. 

The tigreros paraded, ugly, squat Indians, with big heads, 
small grave eyes, and a stupid type of mouth. They all came 
from Nicaraguan territory, for there are no Indians in Costa Rica, 
saving the wild tribes of Guatuso and Talamanca—so, at least, we 
were assured. The latter, I fancy, are known well enough. It is 
not dangerous for a pedlar to visit them, and those anxious to 
learn their appearance and their manners will find published 
material—-that is to say, I think so, for our travels never led 
us near their country, and, personally, I know nothing. The 
Guatusos or Pranzos are much more savage, and no man living 
in that day, I cannot tell how it be now, could give serious 
information regarding them. 

A couple of spears, one long and one shorter, made the equip- 
ment of the tigrero. Their dogs, big, slouching, light-coloured 
animals, were evidently related to the coyote. Dangerous rather 
than savage, not prone to bark, they perform the réle of house- 
dogs badly. The Don assured us that puppies will not bark at all 
unless taught by others. But they learn at once, thus differing 
from the thorough-bred coyote, which can only howl and whimper 
in the first generation of domesticity, and seldom succeeds in 
learning a true bark until the third. 

We asked why a dollar was granted for a slain puma, and but 
half for a jaguar, seeing that the latter animal is much more 
dangerous. and destructive. It appears that in the fashion of 
hunting to which these Indians obstinately adhere, the less 
terrible beast causes the greater loss of life. Tigreros go in 
couples, the head man in advance with his two spears, the sub- 
ordinate following with his machete or chopping knife. The 
jaguar is easily tracked, and he does not go far when roused. So 
soon as it is thoroughly conveyed to his mind that these intruders 
wish to see him personally, he turns with a roar that always gives 
sufficient warning to such practised shikaris. A moment afterwards 
he comes trotting up. The foremost Indian kneels, holding a spear 
in either hand, the long one farthest out—his companion stands 
at theside. The jaguar does not pause, but gathering himself up, 
cleaves the air in a mighty bound, his forelegs wide asunder, and 
claws hooked to rend. Very seldom does it happen that the long 
spear fails to transfix his unprotected chest, or the shorter one his 
throat. 

Such is not the puma’s conduct. When disturbed, he skulks 
swiftly through the brushwood, and commonly escapes. In 
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following a jaguar, dogs are seldom hurt, for he disregards them, 
and they have no need to press him. But the puma turns con- 
stantly, massacres a hound, and speeds on again. Even if 
wounded he is slow to stand; but when brought to bay at length, 
it is a more deadly risk to face him. For this combat the spears 
are useless. Springing with his paws crossed, the puma would 
dash them aside. His feet firmly planted, knife in his left hand, 
machete in his right, the Indian stands forward. He has one 
blow, in mid-air. If it fails, if the skull be not cleft like an apple, 
brute and man roll over in a hideous embrace. At such a time, 
the comrade seldom wanted in jaguar hunting would be invaluable. 
But when an Indian sets out intentionally to track a puma, he goes 
alone. So did his fathers and so does he. 

Very, very rarely a jaguar springs with his paws crossed, and 
then there is wailing in the tigrero’s hut. For the spears upon 
which he relied are twisted from his grasp, and the huge beast 
falls upon him kneeling. If the compadre with the machete be 
true, the tiger has probably two victims instead of one. The 
single chance of these poor Indians lies with their dogs, and it is 
but a very small one. Jaguars with this uncomfortable habit are 
scarce, however—if it be more than an accident. None of the 
ranchero’s Indians had seen a case, though that fact proves little. 
Witnesses of the phenomenon rarely survive. 

Still a third reason was furnished us for the higher reward, 
besides expenditure of dogs and greater risk. The puma has a 
horrid habit of following a human trail. The same practice has 
been charged against the true lion. There is no doubt that the 
former animal has it. The motive is not so apparent as might 
be fancied at a glance. It is evidently an instinct. Should this 
animal, prowling through the woods, come across man’s footsteps, 
he follows them, though they be days old; provided, I imagine, 
that the scent have not yet dispersed. My own Indians pointed 
out to me an instance where—I took their assurance for it—the 
man had passed three days before, and the puma within two hours. 
It may. be the cunning creature knows it likely that where man 
has gone something eatable alive or dead may be discovered. He 
is not above gnawing a stray bone. But I have no serious sugges- 
tion to offer. Be the motive what it may, the practice leads 
directly or indirectly to the death of many travellers belated in 
the woods. And it causes the puma to be regarded with a 
shuddering hate which the more ferocious jaguar does not 
inspire. 

When I add that the trail of these two animals is distinguished 
one from the other by a small heap of earth which the puma’s 
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forepaw throws up behind, I think I have exhausted all my 
memoranda of the hints which our skilful ranchero poured forth. 
There is something characteristic in this detail of the footprint 
also. The pads of either brute are almost alike in size, though 
the tiger be so much bigger and heavier. But he goes along with 
a free bold stride, whilst the other crouches and crawls, his head 
down-pressed between the shoulders, all his weight thrown on the 
forelegs. Thus they sink deep, and leave a tiny hillock of moist 
soil behind them. 

The lore of venerie unrolled by our kindly host was illustrated 
with stories. He himself gave ali his mind to war against the 
puma, leaving the jaguar to his tigreros. Caring only to have 
the brutes destroyed, insensible to the pleasures of the chase, he 
found this system judicious. For, as he used a rifle, an immense 
expenditure of time was saved. And the habits of the puma 
mentioned divest its pursuit of danger if firearms be used 
rule, understood. 

We had diverged tothe subject of black lions, an animai whose 
existence has been denied. The ranchero had nothing decisive to 
advance on this disputed question. He heard with astonishment 
and contempt that European savants doubted. Black pumas, he 
alleged, are as well authenticated a3 black jaguars. He had never 
killed one. Such skins as had come beneath his notice were very 
large truly. But -he laughed scornfully at the idea that any 
woodsman could make a mistake. And the testimony of one so 
experienced impressed us. 

‘One day,’ said our host, ‘news came to hand that two of my 
calves had been seized by a black lion. It was at the farthest 
pasture, some ten miles out. In the afternoon I rode thither with 
my dogs, to sleep at the vaquero’s hut, and follow the creature in 
the morning. All the herd was brought into the corral. Soon 
after dusk arose a great commotion, the cows running together, 
the bulls charging and furiously skirmishing round them. We 
turned out—-beyond the corral paling, you understand. It is a 
big inclosure, and the night was very dark, Noise enough there 
was already to scare all honest lions in the world; but on a sudden 
rose such tumult as sinful creatures make in Purgatory. Cattle 
bellowed and roared, women screamed; then a multitude of 
galloping hoofs shook the ground, and timbers crashed! All my 
herd streamed through the fence, tearing over the misty plain. 
Fortunately, none of us stood in their way. 

‘Nothing could be done that night, and I went back mad. 
That four-legged demon had sprung or climbed the railing, 
snatched a young calf under its mother’s belly, and vanished; you 
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must know that she was tied against the housewall. Some Indian 
women saw it fly down among them, as they said, its great eyes 
burning like lamps, saw it crouch a second growling, staring at 
them; seize the calf beneath its struggling mother, and fly back. 
I knew too well that more of my young stock would be missing 
before dawn. 

‘Sending to the ranche for more vaqueros, I went to bed. 
Next day all turned out early, the Indians to search for my poor 
cattle, I to pursue the lion. His trail was followed easy enough.’ 

‘A moment!’ my companion exclaimed. ‘Did you notice 
whether it was a puma’s track by the sign you have described to 
we? 

‘No! The dogs lifted it instantly, and I followed at a canter. 
At the forest edge I left my horse. The hounds had a long start, 
all but that old perro yonder, who waited for me.’ He pointed to 
an ancient dog, grey and scarred, the only one admitted to the 
house, of breed more European than the curs outside. 

‘I heard the pack quarrelling and snarling a long way off, and 
I knew what it meant. They had found the remains of that black 
devil’s supper, and were dividing the fragments. I was not alarmed, 
however ; he would leave little of a sucking calf. It took me more 
than half an hour to reach the spot, for there was an ugly bit of 
swamp to circumvent. When I got there, not a dog remained, 
and the bones, not of one but of three calves, strewed the earth. 
It had been his regular dining-room for three nights, ever since 
he made his appearance on my land. That told that his lair was 
not far off probably, and I decided to search for it; though my 
one dog was rather demoralised by a scrap or two of meat, 
snatched on the siy whilst I was hunting round. 

‘I kicked him off, and he began to smell in a larger circle. 
The trail was struck in a moment, of course, and we set on. I 
knew I could depend on that faithful perro not to outrun me, and 
I was rather warm to face a black lion, when one has need of a 
steady hand. So I went quietly. 

‘It was farther off than I expected. After two hours’ 
tramp through the woods, I saw it was probable the brute had his 
den by the river. But long before we got there my dog became 
anxious and uncertain. I could see the track quite plain, but he 
did not follow readily, looking behind him, pausing and growling. 
I thought that taste of flesh disturbed his mind, and urged him 
along, but more and more unwillingly he travelled, with such odd 
movements as alarmed me, for I thought him going mad. Suddenly 
he turned, rushed past me barking savagely, his hair on end. Very 
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glad to see him go, I sat down to rest, while he took a long start, 
and I considered what to do. 

‘The perro’s cry grew fainter and fainter. Then its note 
changed to the querulous worrying and snarling, with a loud long 
bark now and again, which tell the master that his dog wants 
help with a dangerous quarry. I guessed how it was in that 
moment. Whilst I followed the lion’s old trail, it had been 
following me! Iran back. The perro was working farther 
from our path. Luckily I struck at once the spot where he had 
branched away, but it was slow lifting his track through the forest. 
I had made up my mind to return when the clamour changed to 
yelps and howls. The lion had faced about, struck down my dog, 
and perhaps was tearing him. As fast as possible I hurried on. 

‘ But if lions mean killing, all is over in an instant when they 
have their victim down, and the perro’s miserable yells showed him 
to be still living. Afterawhile I came up. See the marks!’ We 
observed two deep scars on the left shoulder, and two slighter ones ; 
two rugged punctures on the right. There the puma’s claws had 
grasped whilst he struck. 

‘The children loved my dog, and no artery was cut. I shredded 
some Spanish moss, bound up his wounds, slung him in my scarf, 
and set out for home; so far had we wandered that it was nearer 
than the corral. Iam strong, sefiores, but the sun was hot, and 
a dog is heavy on one’s shoulders. No path led through the forest, 
and I could not feel sure, not being an Indian, that I was following 
the true course. A hundred times I thought of dropping the poor 
animal, but I had not the heart when he licked my neck, and I 
remembered what his fate would be, devoured alive by ants and 
flies. 

‘ Presently he became restless, and then he growled. “ It needs 
many lessons to teach a fool,” says the proverb. I hit him with 
my elbow, but he would not be quiet. He began to bark feebly, 
gathering up his limbs, poor beast! I suddenly caught the hint, 
and turned. At a few yards’ distance the bushes softly swayed 
beside my track! That lion was following again. I looked to 
my rifle, and set forward. In ten minutes the growling recom- 
menced, and the excitement of the perro grew stronger and 
stronger. The brute was creeping up! I cocked my gun, faced 
round, but that devil was quicker! Nothing could be seen but 
the waving of the twigs. I fired a chance shot to no effect, and 

resumed my way, after loading. For a long while all was quiet. 
I gained the river bank, and was working down, relieved of all 
anxiety, for the spot was familiar. In an hour I should be at 
home. 
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‘Beyond a broad belt of reeds and swampy ground lay the 
clearing. That was an ugly bit to traverse with a lion at one’s 
heels, and I congratulated myself he had run away. One could 
not see a yard on either hand when, half-way through, the perro 
growled and barked and struggled in greater agitation than 
before! I cried to the saints, and the sweat poured down. 
When I turned, the reeds were all bending and quivering but 
five yards away! I shot, and hurried on, but the ground was 
difficult. In a few moments the dog again gave warning, and 
the reeds swayed all about. I shot! But now the dog did not 
cease to raise such feeble clamour as he could, and I shot as 
fast as I could load. Madre di Dios, sefiores, what a run that 
was ! 

‘The firing saved me! Two vaqueros resting in the shade 
knew the sound of my piece, and came to meet me halloaing. 
The perro was almost choked in convulsions by this time, and I 
believe that lion had just gathered himself to spring when their 
shouts alarmed him. 

‘Now, sefiores! What was the creature that pursued me thus, 
in broad daylight, though I fired into its very jaws?’ 

‘ Might it not have been a jaguar ?’ I asked timidly. 

‘You are ignorant of our woodcraft, sefor! Why should a 
tiger follow aman? The brute was not hungry, for it left my 
dog. And if a tiger had behaved in that strange way, he would 
have sprung as soon as he came up. No! It was a lion—but a 
black one!’ 

‘Did you follow its trail ?’ 

‘I could not find a tigrero till next day. Then the footsteps 
were tracked for miles after it left. me, going straight for the hills. 
The Indians saw it was travelling, and returned. We have had no 
alarm of black lions since. And from that time, sefiores, I have 
understood how a kind action does not go unrewarded. For if I 
had abandoned my dog, I should never have reached home that 
day.’ 

When we left in the dawn, that excellent ranchero presented 
each of us with a puma skin. Mine is still an ornament of the 


bungalow. 
FREDERICK BOYLE. 









Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir was a couple of days before Laura quite shook off the effect of 
her fainting-fit. 

In truth her strength seemed scarcely equal to the load laid 
upon her, and at times the questions, ‘ What shall I do? how shall 
I guide myself?’ became absolute torture, so perpetual were their 
recurrence. Yet, amid the gravity of such thoughts she found 
room for a smaller annoyance, which fretted and stung her. 
Denzil Crewe evidently thought she was still pining in hopeless 
love for Reginald Piers; and she saw no means to undeceive him. 
Oa such a subject she could offer no assertions, and if she could 
they would not be believed. Her depression, her preoccupation, her 
altered mien, might all be naturally accounted for by the theory 
of an unrequited passion, and for many a long day to come her 
lips must be sealed, if indeed she should ever speak to tell the 
strange discovery which had presented to her the bitter cup of 
mingled gall and vinegar, which she could not choose but drink. 
It was strange, how this minor matter vexed her, and revealed 
how surely she had trusted in her friend’s complete and sympa- 
thetic perception of her mind and character. That he should 
misunderstand her on such a subject seemed too hard. Meantime 
she determined to test the truth of the extraordinary statements 
contained in Holden’s letter. 

Her daily occupations secured her an unusual degree of inde- 
pendence; it was perfectly easy to arrange not to give a parti- 
cular lesson, and the time it would have occupied was at her dis- 
posal unquestioned. Bysuch an arrangement she was sure of some 
hours of freedom one day about a week after her return from 
Pierslynn, and turning her back on the scene of her daily labours 
she started to seek the church named in the letter which had so 
changed her life. 

It was a long, wearisome drive, in an omnibus filled to over- 
flowing with a constantly fluctuating crowd of passengers, and 
Laura descended at the Mansion House, dusty, crushed, and with 
a sense of having been trampled underfoot; after a moment of 
bewilderment she collected herself and applied for direction to a 
stately policeman: ‘St. Olave’s, Miss? let me see—it is in a rare 
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out-of-the-way corner ; you had best make your way into Cannon 
Street, turn towards St. Paul’s Churchyard, and take the third 
street to the left after you pass the station. It is a narrow, 
crooked lane; after that, you had best ask your way again.’ 

Laura thanked him, and turned away with an odd sense of 
being ashamed of herself and her errand, and a strong wish that 
she had on a thicker veil. 

She found her way easily enough to the opening of the narrow 
street indicated, following its winding for a little distance, and 
after some further directions from a porter who was lounging at 
the entry of a court, Laura made her way to a quiet nook bounded 
by dingy, red-brick houses on three sides, the fourth being 
occupied by a high iron railing which separated them from a 
space of green sward, shaded by a large lime-tree whose blackened, 
gnarled trunk gave little promise of the leafy crown which shel- 
tered the inclosure. Beyond was a very old, smoke-dimmed, 
decrepit-looking church, and at the farther side of the little 
square was a small two-storied house with a vivid green door, with 
a bright brass plate inscribed ‘ James Pratt, clerk.’ 

As Laura approached this door it opened, and a respectable- 
looking middle-aged man came forth, who asked her civilly what she 
wanted, listening to her reply with a slightly surprised expression. 

‘The entry of a marriage in 1819 or ’20, he repeated. ‘ Yes, 
certainly, you can look at the register. I am obliged to go out, 
but my wife will show you the books, and the fee is eighteenpence. 
You can pay it when you have examined th: register. Here, 
Sarah ;’ a plump, rosy woman responded ; ‘I will give you the keys.’ 

He left the room, but soon returned with three or four pon- 
derous keys on a rusty ring, and, after murmuring an indistinct 
apology about pressing business, walked off. 

The wife hastily took off her apron, put on a bonnet, and led the 
way through a wrought-iron gate, and then, unlocking the church 
door with a clang, ushered Laura into the dark, damp old edifice. 
The earthy odour, the James I. monuments, and statues in the 
hideous Queen Anne style, the deserted, disused aspect of the 
interior, struck her with indescribable, chill melancholy. ‘ This 
way, Miss,’ said her guide, turning down an alley between the 
high pews, and conducting her into a dingy little vestry, where a 
limp surplice hung in a ghostly fashion against the wall. 

‘About what date, Miss, do you want ?’ asked the clerk’s wife, 
selecting a rusty key and opening an old oak press. ‘ I had better 
ook at the register for 1820,’ said Laura, huskily, recalling her 
father’s age, and the date of his death. She trembled as she 
spoke. She was on the eve of testing the truth of the strange 
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story which she strove to doubt, and yet which seemed to force 
belief upon her. Jf it proved true, what a task lay before her ! 

‘Will you please look yourself, Miss. I am not much of a 
scholar, and the back of this here book is rubbed terrible.’ 

Between them they selected the volume, and then Laura 
searched nervously back from the date of her father’s birth. 
Even at that distant epoch the quaint old church seemed to have 
been falling into disuse, as the marriages seemed few, considering 
the thickly inhabited district around it. 

Laura turned back two or three pages, and finally, among the 
entries in July 1820, she came to the following :— 

‘25th. Geoffrey Piers, gentleman, bachelor, of Llanogwen, 
residing at No. 4 Church Row, and Valerie Berthier, also of this 
parish.’ 

Laura sat looking at the faded writing, speechless, scarce able 
to collect her thoughts, while her companion moved the chairs, 
and made a semblance of rearranging things, in order not to leave 
the visitor alone with the church registers. 

‘It is true, then,’ was Laura’s only distinct idea. ‘And what 
next ?’ 

‘I suppose I may copy this?’ she said at last, rousing herself 
with an effort. 

‘Yes, sure, Miss. I think there is a pen and ink somewheres 
about.’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself. I have a pencil and note-book,’ 
and she hastily wrote down the entry. 

‘I thank you,’ resumed Laura when she had completed her 
task. ‘I need trouble you no further, I suppose. I can inspect 
the register at any time, on payment of a fee?’ 

‘Certainly, Miss; only if you come about dinner-time you 
are more likely to catch my husband. He assists in keeping the 
books of a house in Cannon Street, and is often out. Really the 
church is so deserted there are no fees nor nothing, in a manner 
of speaking, to makea living by ; people must take care of them- 
selves,’ &c. 

‘No doubt,’ returned Laura, absently. She strolled to the 
door and stood there a moment, comparing the sunshine without 
and the chill earthy dulness of the interior, trying to picture the 
group at the communion rails at the lonely, secret wedding of her 
grandfather and his Canadian wife, pitying the humiliation such 
a marriage must have been, even while the friendless girl must 
have been grateful for the tardy reparation. But why had her 
grandfather permitted the stigma of illegitimacy to rest on his 
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son? What misery and injustice had arisen from this suppression 
of the truth! And what would be the end thereof ? 

‘Good day, Miss,’ said the clerk’s wife, approaching to lock 
the doors. And Laura felt she must go forth to work out her 
destiny. 

Slowly she retraced her steps to seek a westward omnibus, 
striving in vain to think clearly and with sequence. 

Issuing from the sleepy nook into the eddying rush of the main 
stream, Laura found herself again at the Mansion House. She 
was profoundly occupied with the question, Should she, or should 
she not, finish her work by calling in Gray’s Inn Lane before she 
returned home? She dreaded the visit, partly because she shrank 
slightly from venturing on such an unknown land alone, but 
more because she so much dreaded that the stranger in whose 
hands Holden had left his papers might cross-examine her, and 
extract from her any knowledge that could disgrace Reginald. 
How keenly, how bitterly she felt that he was irretrievably dis- 
graced in her own eyes; yet, at all hazards, she must shield his 
reputation from those of others! 

What would the Admiralsay? His judgment, however, would 
be softened by his dominant belief in the wretchedness of human 
nature, unassisted by divine grace. But what would Mr. Trent 
say, with his strict ideas of honour and integrity, uninfluenced as 
they were by any theory of spiritual rectification ? 

How should she guide herself so as to be just, yet not pitiless ? 

‘Why, Miss Piers, what brings you into the city?’ said a 
familiar voice ; and Laura, startled out of her thoughts, looked 
up, with a sudden sense of detection, to encounter Mr. Trent’s 
eyes fixed on her with a look of surprise. ‘Iam afraid you will 
not find much material for art, high or low, here.’ 

‘Iam not so sure,’ returned Laura, rallying her forces and 
shaking hands with him. ‘The materials of true art abound 
everywhere. How is Mrs. Trent ?’ 

‘ Remarkably well, I think ; she says she is utterly worn out 
with fatigue. You know the wedding comes off on Tuesday, and 
the whole household is upside down with preparations.’ 

‘I can understand that. When it is all quite over I will 
come and hear about it from Mrs. Trent.’ 

‘She is always glad to see you. Your cousin, Mrs. Piers, 
is coming up for the ceremony; very friendly of her. I have 
just parted with Reginald. I was nearly as much surprised to see 
him in tne City as to meet you. What shall I tell Mrs. Trent? 
That you have a commission to paint the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation ?’ 
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‘Such a subject deserves a Titian, if we had one,’ returned 
Laura, smiling. ‘No; say I was making a large investment— 
anything you like.’ 

‘Very well; and good morning. I am somewhat pressed for 
time.’ He hurried away, and Laura went on almost blindly for a 
minute or two, so stunned did she feel by the notion of her narrow 
escape of meeting Reginald. How could she have spoken to him ? 
How could she have met his eye? Her difficulties seemed to 
spring up thick and fast. With a kind of desperate resolution 
she determined to go straight to Gray’s Inn Lane and finish her 
task. 

By the time she had found the number inscribed on Holden’s 
letter she felt calmer, and soon discovered the name of ‘ Winter, 
accountant,’ painted on the side of the doorway, with a large 2 
indicating the second floor. 

On reaching it, she was admitted by a grubby clerk to a 
dingy office, and on asking for Mr. Winter was shown into an 
inner den, where sat an elderly, grizzled, red-eyed, not too neatly 
attired man, who was writing at an office table surrounded by a 
litter of papers. 

‘Miss Piers,’ he said, looking at the card his clerk had given 
him, ‘ha! Miss Piers,’ he repeated as if trying to remember some- 
thing. ‘Sit down, if you please;’ but Laura, who felt a quick 
aversion to the man and his surroundings, remained standing. 
‘ Now then,’ he went on as the clerk left the room and closed the 
door, ‘ what can we do for you, ma’am ?’ 

‘I have come, said Laura, restored by a wholesome feeling of 
antagonism and speaking with quiet firmness, ‘to claim some 
papers which the late Mr. James Holden tells me in this letter he 
left in your care for me.’ She opened the letter as she spoke and 
took out the one inclosed and directed to Mr. G. Winter. 

‘Oh! ay, that’s it. I remember now,’ he returned, looking 
sharply at her while he drew his left finger and thumb slowly 
down his cheek bones till they met at his chin while he perused 
the letter. ‘Yes, I heard our poor friend was no more, a few 
days ago; an old pal, I mean companion, of his was here last week 
to know if there were any assets, for he owed him, he said, fifty odd + 
but I knew that couldn’t be, for Holden paid up everything before 
he started for Sydney. I managed the whole thing for him. It 
was then he left the parcel you are in search of; pray,’ rising, and 
placing himself on a threadbare hearthrug before a rusty grate, 
‘how am I to know you are Miss Laura Piers?’ 

‘J am sure I cannot tell,’ returned Laura. ‘If the possession 
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of this letter and that which I have just given you is not sufficient 
proof of my identity, I have no other.’ 

‘Hum,’ looking very earnestly at her—‘ What sort of a man 
was Holden ?’ 

‘I never saw him but once ; I think he had black eyes and hair. 
He was rather stout, and looked as if he rode races, or went to 
races.’ : 

‘ That’s him. Where was he employed ?’ 

‘ At Messrs. Thurston and Trent’s.’ 

‘Good! Do you know what the papers are ?’ 

‘Scarcely ; they concern myself, I believe, and possibly may not 
be of much value.’ 

‘Likely enough! and I dare say there is no use in making 
much ado about nothing; as you have brought me the man’s own 
letter authorising me to give them to you, the bearer, I suppose 
I may as well give them up. You will, I presume, pay the usual 
fee on delivery ?’ 

‘How much is it?’ asked Laura, doubting that she had suffi- 
cient money with her, and feeling inclined to forfeit everything 
rather than return to the office of Mr. George Winter. 

‘One guinea,’ he returned, thrusting his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets. 

*I will pay it,’ said Laura, shortly. 

‘ And give me a receipt ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Sit down, then, while I look in the safe,’ he returned. Taking 
a key from a drawer in his table he proceeded to open and examine 
several bundles of papers in an iron safe which stood in one corner, 
keeping up a running fire of comment while he did so. ‘ Poor 
Holden! He was a pleasant fellow, but a trifle too fast. It’s 
wore than two years since he left that packet (where the dickens 
bas it got to?) in my keeping—* don’t give it to nobody,” says he, 
“that hasn’t a written order from me, for I know you are true 
blue!” Ay! I helped him out of more scrapes than one, and 
between you and me, he was on the verge of “ all up ” when he got 
the pot of money that put things square; but he was uncommon 
close, never could find out how he came by it! It was justa 
month or two before he left England; paid everything in brand 
new Bank of England notes and gold: no tracing anything ; ay, 
here it is at last. There you are, ma’am,’—beating the dust off 
against the chimney-piece ; then laying the parcel, which was 
wrapped in brown paper, beside his blotting book, and locking the 
safe, he took up his pen to write out a form of acquittance for 
Laura to sign, While she sat still and silent in the chair she had 
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at last accepted, feeling as if in a dream, and looking with a sort 
of dread at the commonplace parcel which contained the key to 
the mystery so unexpectedly revealed—she longed yet half feared 
to examine its contents, yet she almost trembled with eagerness to 
have it safe in her own possession. If this uncouth, repulsive man 
had any idea of its contents, what a scourge he would be to Regi- 
nald! Into what depths of degradation might he not drag him! 

‘Now then, put your name there, ma’am, hand over one-one, 
and the papers are yours. I hope you will find them worth the 
money,’ with a slight smile. 

‘I hope so,’ returned Laura, carelessly, as she rose, and, 
advancing to the table, read over the receipt he had written and 
signed her name to it; finally she laid the desired one-pound-one 
upon the table. 

‘ All right,’ said Mr. Winter, scrutinising the coin severely. ‘I 
am happy to hand you over this parcel, and should the relatives, 
heirs, executors, or assigns make any opposition or inquiry you 
will bear me harmless.’ 

‘I feel sure no one has any interest in the documents, whatever 
they may be, save myself.’ 

‘Very well, wish you a good morning.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Laura, bowing as she moved towards the door. 

‘And,’ continued Mr. Winter, who seemed loth to let her go, 

my clerk’s fee is half a crown!’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Laura, continuing her retreat before he could 
interpose between her and the exit, but without again opening 
her purse till the pale and grimy lad in the first room opened the 
outer door and stood with it in his hand, when in passing she 
bestowed the stipulated half-crown on him, saying, ‘Mr. Winter 
tells me that is your fee.’ 

The astonishment depicted in his face enlightened Laura a 
good deal as to the legality of the fees demanded. 

She was thankful, however, to be out of the house and in 
possession of the papers, whatever they might be, at any cost. 

Though the interview had seemed long, it had not really 
occupied much time, and it was barely half past three when she 
escaped into the open air and the busy obscurity of the streets. 
She felt strangely nervous, ready to start at her own shadow. 
What if she met Reginald bound upon the same errand as herself, 
for perhaps he knew of Holden’s death, and the existence of these 
letters! She must command herself, and strive with her unassisted 
judgment to decide on the most prudent and least vindictive 
plan of proceeding. 

Meantime, she feared to be alone, She knew how little 
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chance there was at that hour of the day to find a seat in a 
Holborn omnibus, so she ventured on the extravagance of a cab, 
and thus managed to reach her own quarter of the town in time to 
give one cf the private lessons which properly belonged to that day. 


Cuapter XXXVI. 


Mrs. Crews had made a considerable change in her domestic 
arrangements since her son had taken up his abode with her. 
She had adopted the six-o’clock dinner instead of the indis- 
criminate meal with tea and bread-and-butter, over which she 
used to preside at that hour. ‘It is a cheap piece of gentility,’ 
she observed in one of her many confidential conversations with 
her excellent neighbour, Miss Brown; ‘call it dinner or tea, 
people are as hungry for one as the other. I wanted late dinner 
from the first, I mean since the Admiral came, but he would not 
hear of it. I dare say he thought I saved a fortune by calling 
luncheon dinner and dinner tea; but I am sure he did not like it— 
how could he, accustomed as he has always been to the elegances of 
aristocratic society? only he is such a Christian, that he is never 
so happy as when he is thoroughly uncomfortable in a good cause.’ 

‘That may be Christianity, but it is not common-sense,’ said 
Miss Brown with a snap. 

Mrs. Crewe slid dexterously out of the discussion by remark- 
ing that the Admiral had attained to spiritual heights beyond 
their reach, and then brought round the congenial topic of Collins’s 
shortcomings. 

On this particular day Laura was delighted to find herself in 
excellent time for the evening meal, and passed to her own room 
unquestioned and unsuspected, her precious packet concealed in a 
large roll of drawing-paper. 

‘ That’s right, dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe, opening the dining-room 
door. ‘I was just beginning to hope you would not be late, it has 
been so warm, and you look that tired and dusty and worn out, 
it gives me a pain in the back to look at you.’ 

‘Then I will hide myself as soon as I can,’ returned Laura, 
running upstairs. Her first care was to put away the parcel in 
her safest box, which had a patent lock. Then she sat down to 
rest and breathe, while memory raised the curtain of the past. 

Scarce two years ago she had sat and thought in that very 
room, almost dazed by the sudden flood of love and light and 
intolerable joy that had broken in upon her. Was it possible that 
she had really had a lover, and such a lover, charming, handsome, 
distinguished? Alas! wasit alla gigantic sham? Yet in the old 
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times, when neither had a thought of the future or its possibilities, 
she had been Reginald’s chosen friend and confidante! there was 
a certain amount of sympathy and mutual comprehension between 
them which nothing could quite uproot. And yet, if this strange 
story, the truth of which she could no longer doubt, was true, 
how basely he had robbed her! How she had heen beaten to the 
earth by the storm of disappointment and mortification! What a 
martyrdom she had endured since those days of dazzling delight ; 
and she was there still, living, breathing; her own self, not 
crushed out of mental form and intelligence, but calm, resigned ; 
and, as she acknowledged to herself with surprise, not incapable of 
enjoyment in some directions, but that she was at present some- 
what overweighted with the task that lay before her. For she 
could not, must not, allow Reginald to go altogether unpunished. 

Yet how could she strike him without hurting dear, innocent, 
unsuspecting Winnie ? 

She could not answer the question. She must first acquaint 
herself with the contents of Holden’s packet—and then? She 
found no convenient conclusion, so proceeded to make a more 
than usually careful toilette, in order to avert attention from her 
worn, weary aspect; nor did she leave the grateful shelter of her 
chamber till informed that ‘dinner was on the table.’ 

Both the Admiral and Denzil were waiting when she entered 
the drawing-room, and she apologised in some confusion for her 
unusual want of punctuality. Laura was always anxious to show 
her regard for those with whom she lived, by her quiet observance 
of the small politenesses that are to society what mortar is to 
bricks, without which the wall could not stand. 

When dinner was over, the partie carrée assembled in the 
drawing-room, and Laura observed that the Admiral seemed 
unusually disposed to talk. He had met an old shipmate that 
day who had been ‘interviewing’ one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty on behalf of his son, a young lieutenant, and this 
opened up a long vista of bygone days. The Admiral was deeply 
interested in his old friend’s son, and announced his intention of 
speaking to certain influential personages in his favour. 

Mrs. Crewe listened with much attention and approval, and 
did not fail to observe with a sigh that she wished his interest 
could be employed in favour of her dear boy. 

The ‘ dear boy,’ meantime, lay back easily in his chair, appa- 
rently lost in thought, and Laura, though resolutely keeping her 
mind present with her, was glad to be silent, and occupied with 
some ornamental work destined for Mrs. Crewe. 

Presently their neighbour, Mr, Brown, joined them with a 
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‘ Times’ in his hand, to talk over an important City article with 
Denzil. But Denzil was not disposed to talk, so Mr. Brown, nothing 
loth, turned to the Admiral, and they were soon deep in an argu- 
ment on the amount of benefit really derived by society from what 
is usually termed Progress. 

‘Play us something, Laura, dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who did not 
care for conversation of this description. 

Laura silently went to the piano and began to play from 
memory the old airs and dreamy cradle songs that she knew her 
listeners liked. While she did so she remembered that she had 
scarcely exchanged a word with Denzil since the evening when he 
had spoken to her so harshly. The absorbing interest of her 
search for the documents indicated by Holden had thrust it back 
among the stores of memory, but not obliterated it. She wondered 
why he had been so cross that night, and earnestly hoped no evil 
had happened to ruffle the rare interval of peace his mother was 
enjoying, or indeed to wound himself. She hoped he did not think 
she had avoided him because she was offended; she had been a 
little hurt at his tone, but even that had passed away; she would 
not easily let so good and pleasant a friend go; so she thought 
within herself while she touched softly, tenderly, the pathetic notes 
of ‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.’ 

‘ We have been quite strangers for the last week,’ said Denzil’s 
voice suddenly, close behind her. ‘I know you are above small 
spite of all kinds, yet whether you intended it or not, I have felt 
in punishment.’ 

‘That is your own fancy,’ she returned, ‘certainly not my 
intention. We are both too busy for imaginary wrongs.’ 

* And too true, I hope,’ he added. There was a pause, and Laura’s 
fingers strayed over the keys and brought out, almost unconsciously, 
* Logie o’ Buchan.’ 

Denzil came a step forward and leant against the end of the 
piano. ‘I found a book to-day I have heard you express a wish to 
read, so I have brought it to you.’ 

‘Indeed! What is it ?’ 

‘ Freytag’s last volume.’ 

‘Is it for a peace offering? that was not needed,’ said Laura, 
looking up with one of her brief sweet smiles. ‘ Yet I thank you 
heartily, and aeeept it greedily.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ returned Denzil, looking well pleased. ‘I wish 
I could read German.’ 

‘It is not so difficult; I think I eculd teach you.’ 

‘ Do not tempt me,’ he returned, his deep dark eyes lighting up 
with a kindly glance. ‘ For me, it would be waste of time, Lives 
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like mine are too full of indispensable work to allow of excursions 
into pleasant byways. I must stick to the main road if I mean 
to accompfish what I want.’ 

‘And what do you want?’ ceasing to play and looking up at 
him with interest. 

‘Independence and a fair position.’ 

‘Yes, and you will winit. Men have the game in their hands. 
But what uphill work it is for a woman to make a place in this 
crowded world.’ 

‘I dare say it is, but women have men to work for them.’ 

‘Sometimes. The time is going by for that. Do not suppose 
I am too self-asserting, but when you think of the hundreds of 
women who cannot possibly find men to work for them, you must 
admit we have a right to help ourselves if we can: we are becoming 
too heavy a burden for you.’ 

‘Perhaps so; the mere fact of increasing population creates 
great changes.’ 

‘Work is no hardship,’ said Laura. ‘It is often the highest 
pleasure.’ 

‘Your work, yes,’ he returned. ‘But think of sewing long 
seams and things, the livelong day.’ , 

‘True, the lot of some is very hard. Where is my book ?’ 

‘ Here,’ said Denzil, turning to a side table and taking up a 
parcel that lay there ; he opened it and produced i 
volume with a neutral-tinted paper cover. 

‘ You are really very good and kind to me.’ 

‘Then you give me plenary absolution ?’ 

‘You do not need it; if you did, this book would purchase 
much.’ 

‘Ido not like that way of putting it,’ exclaimed Denzil, his 
dark cheek growing red. ‘I do not want to buy a pardon, thovgh 
I am very glad to receive it a free gift.’ 

‘Well, needed or not, you have it.’ 

‘Thank you.’ There was a pause, Laura resumed her playing, 
and Denzil stood still by the piano leaning on the end and looking 
down into the face of the musician. ‘I had a visit from your 
young cousin, Herbert Fielden, at the office this morning,’ resumed 
Denzil. ‘He was on his way to Pierslynn, and had some business 
in the City. I like the youngster, there is something kindly and 
frank about him, and he has a look of his beautiful sister ; all the 
better for him. He hankers still after the sea, but I fancy Mrs. 
Piers of Pierslynn would scarcely care to have a merchant skipper 
for a brother,’ 
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‘I cannot tell—there is no pretension about Winnie; she is 
very true and real.’ 

‘ Yes, but remember she has another self to influence her now, 
and one more alive to appearances than she is.’ 

Laura made no answer. 

‘ Herbert tells me his sister is coming to town for Miss Trent’s 
wedding. It is to take place immediately, is it not ?’ 

‘Next week, I believe. I have not heard from Winnie for some 
days. I suppose she waits to tell me which day theyarrive. I did 
not expect to have the pleasure of seeing her so soon again.’ 

‘It is a great pleasure, I suppose,’ said Denzil, looking at her 
keenly. ‘ Unbelievers do say there is no such thing as female 
friendship, but I think Mrs. Piers and you are very fast friends.’ 

‘I think we are, and so long as I am sure of my own friend- 
ships I do not care to generalise on the subject.’ 

There was another pause, and then Denzil said somewhat 
abruptly, ‘Have you been working at South Kensington since 
you returned ?’ 

‘Not yet; to-morrow is a students’ day, and I think of copying 
there in the afternoon; there are some bits of Danby’s I should 
like to get hold of.’ 

‘If I can leave the City in tolerable time, I will come and see 
what you are doing—that is, if I may ?’ 

‘Of course; I shall be glad to know what you think of my 
work—you have a very good eye for colour, considering.’ 

‘ That is encouraging! You are feeling all right again, Miss 
Piers? quite recovered that attack ?’ 

‘ Yes, quite.’ 

‘Yet you are not looking yourself.’ 

‘I should be very pleased to be some one else, could I choose. 
Yet no! it would be base and cowardly to shrink from one’s own 
personality.’ 

‘Laura!’ said the Admiral, suddenly. ‘ May I trouble you to 
bring me a small parcel of papers tied with black ribbon which 
lies beside my desk. These reports, my dear sir, will show you the 
difficulties our association has had to contend with,’ &c., Ke. 

And Laura’s téte a-téte with Denzil was over. 


When she escaped to her own room, it was nearly ten o’clock, 
and having locked her door and shaded the light she drew forth 
the packet she had purchased that day, determined to master its 
contents before she slept. But first she put away the book Denzil 
had brought her, with a pleased sense of kindly recognition, and 
satisfaction that the little estrangement between them had been 
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swept away. ‘ He is very kind and thoughtful, and a true gentle- 
man ;’ the half-uttered words came with a sigh, as she felt that 
no temptation, no sophistry, would have induced him to play the 
traitor. 

Then she broke the seal of the packet, which was inscribed 
‘To be delivered only to the person named by me.—J. Holden.’ 
Within was a memorandum signed with the same name. ‘ These 
letters were addressed to my father’s aunt, Mrs. Deborah Pryce ; she 
resided for many years near the little town of Llanogwen in North 
Wales; my father inherited what property she left, and among 
other things these papers. They lay for years unnoticed in 
an old desk until about four years ago, when on my mother’s 
death, in looking through her few effects, I came upon them, and 
thinking they might possibly be of use to myself or some one els¢ 
put them aside. Mrs. Pryce was for many years a widow and 
had a farm which she managed herself, she had always let some 
rooms in her house to sportsmen, as there was good fishing and 
shooting all round, and this Geoffrey Piers and his wife appear 
to have been her tenants from 1819 till the spring of 21. One 
letter is missing, it was a very short one, containing the mere 
announcement that the marriage had taken place. I gave it to 
Reginald Piers when we came to an understanding respecting 
the Pierslynn succession. In this matter I have acted for the best 
for all parties, feeling satisfied that if I gain a little, no one will 
be the loser, unless indeed certain arrangements are not carried 
out, in which case I reserve to myself the means of doing justice.’ 

Having read this carefully, Laura took up a letter marked 2. 
and, seeing the remaining documents were marked 3 and 4, pro- 
ceeded to unfold it. The paper, yellow with age, was covered on 
three sides with small fine faded writing, while the fourth bore 
the inscription, ‘To Mrs, Pryce, Craigedon Farm, Llanogwen, 
Merionethshire,’ the London post-mark, and was dated July 28, 
1820. The address inside was the Church Row, and the date 
written in old-fashioned style ‘ This 28th of July 1820’; the letter 
began—‘ Dear and respected friend,’ and proceeded to say that 
they (her husband and herself) had changed their plans, and instead 
of returning, as her former letter stated, on the following Wednes- 
day, would remain a week longer in town, as her dear husband (the 
new title was repeated as often as possible) wished she should see 
sume of the sights in the great Metropolis, especially as she felt 
so much stronger and better than when she left Llanogwen. 

‘ The feeling that I can stand by my husband’s side in the face 
of the world seems to give me new life,’ she continued, ‘ and it 
need never harm him, for I do not want to intrude upon his proud 
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people, only to be his true wife and helper in peace and obscurity 
in your pretty, pleasant home. How can I ever thank you enough, 
dear Mrs. Pryce, for all your goodness! I know it was your ex- 
cellent advice decided Geoffrey to follow the inclination of his own 
kind heart. You are a mother to me, the only mother I ever 
knew! Mine has been sucha lonely life. Iso wished you had been 
with me at church; I had no one, but the clerk and the woman of 
the house where we lodge. Though I was so happy, I could not 
keep back my tears, and when I repeated after the pastor, “ Till 
death us do part,” I felt a sudden chill, as though the parting was 
not far off; you will scold me for this, dear friend! but now I feel 
quite gay and hopeful. I shall remember your advice, and take 
great care of my marriage certificate till I can give it to you to 
keep. Iam writing while my husband is gone out on business, 
and it is the next best thing to talking with you. How much I 
shall have to tell you when we meet.’ 

Then followed some mention of the Tower and St. Paul’s, of a 
beautiful dress her husband had given her; and then it ended with 
the words :— 


‘ Always yours attached—VALeERIE Prers.’ 


The tears rose to Laura’s eyes as they perused these lines. She 
wondered that a French Canadian, as her grandmother seemed 
to have been, could write such good English; she had evidently 
received some cultivation, and her letter had a certain refinement 
that made it hard to imagine how she could have formed such a 
connection as that which at first existed between her and Geoffrey 
Piers: but conjectures were fruitless ; she folded up the letter and 
took up a small slip of paper, which certified ‘ That it appears by 
the Register of Marriages kept for the Parish of St. Olave’s 
[City], that Geoffrey Piers and Valerie Berthier were married, the 
twentieth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty.—-Witness my hand this twenty-fifth 
day of July 1820. 

‘T. Lawrence, Vicar.’ 


One more letter, dated October 1820, from Chester, described 
the writer as not much the better of the change, and very anxious 
to return to Llanogwen, as Mr. Piers would be obliged to go to 
his cousin’s place at Pierslynn. Mrs. Piers was always very fond 
of him, and she was ill, &c., and the writer adds, ‘I could not bear 
Geoffrey’s absence unless I were with you, he is so kind and gentle ; 
how shall I ever leave him?’ Finally, in a rude round hand on 
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a piece of ruled paper, that looked as if it had been torn out of an 
account book, was written as follows :— 

‘This letter October 27, was the last she wrote me, poor dear ; 
she never left me again till she went to a better world, the 9th of 
January following, just a fortnight after her little baby boy was 
born. I had him christened Edward in our parish church, as I 
knew his father was a prelatist, but he was too distraught, poor 
gentleman, with grief to know or care what I did. 

‘1 loved that boy, and had the sole care of him for five years. 
Mr. Piers paid me regularly, and came often to see him. At last 
he took him away somewhere that he might be properly educated, 
so I lost my little darling. 

‘I had a few letters from Mr. Piers telling me how the boy got 
on, but now it is nigh six years since I had any tidings, and I do 
not expect ever to see or hear anything more of Mr. Piers or his 
dear boy: but so long as I live I will keep these papers, and I 
charge my nephew, Charles James Holden, to do the same, as there 
is no knowing when they may be of use to the boy. 


‘Deporan Pryce. Sept. 14, 1831, 


This was all. Laura sat long in deep though confused thought. 
What the legal value of these letters might be she could not tell ; 


to her they were proof positive. Indeed, she could not conceive a 
doubt existing as to her right to the family estate. 

Still the wearisome question arose again and again, What should 
she do? 

To attack Reginald, although he had wronged and robbed her, 
was almost beyond her strength ; to submit to such a wrong with 
her eyes open was not to be thought of. At last a resolution 
slowly formed itself in her mind: she would wait awhile, and then 
she would speak to him alone. Having shown her full knowledge 
of his treachery she would come to some terms with him by which 
he should be neither beggared nor disgraced. This was all she could 
decide, and so after a long, unprofitable reverie she folded up the 
packet again, tied it carefully, locked it away, and went to bed, 
where to her own surprise she slept profoundly, having been much 
exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the day. 


The waking next morning, the going about her usual work, 
the interest and vexations of teaching, the writing a receipt for 
some small payment, all seemed strange and difficult to her. 

She was unworldly enough, and very little inclined to cynicism 
or morbidness of any description, yet she could not help smiling 
as she thought of her social experience. She had learned so deeply 
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the lesson of her own insignificance : not that she was annoyed by 
it—the few she loved, loved her; but to the world, the general world, 
she knew she was just a praiseworthy ‘ young person’ who main- 
tained herself, and could draw a little. Even of those who cared 
most for her, which of them recognised the power, the capability, 
that was in her? Suppose she stood revealed before them as the 
mistress of a fine estate, patroness of a couple of livings, the possessor 
of the power money always gives: with what sympathetic respect 
she would be spoken to, with what consideration she would be 
treated. Even Mrs. Crewe would think of her with awe tempered 
by love. 

She smiled, quite kindly, at the idea; after all, of those she 
knew, the one who seemed to know her best was Denzil Crewe. 
He said little on the subject, but the habit he had of listening to 
her opinions, the very way in which he opposed them, proved a 
degree of appreciation she had never met from any one else, not 
even Winnie, not even Reginald, when he was playing the lover ; 
‘a part,’ thought Laura, with a sigh and a smile, ‘no one will ever 
play to me again, unless indeed for the same reason, my title to 
Pierslynn.’ 

Yet she went through all her daily duties with more inward 
calm than she had felt for some time. Her doubts were all 
resolved, she held her fortune in her hand, and at her own disposal ; 
the pain of this knowledge was always aching at the bottom of her 
heart, the terrible weariness of spirit that comes of disenchant- 
ment; but constant occupation gave relief, and the friendly 
companionship of Denzil Crewe brightened her rare moments of 
leisure. 


The second day after Laura’s excursion into the City she was a 
little late for dinner, and ran up to her room to make a hasty 
toilette without first seeing Mrs. Crewe. 

‘Come away, my dear,’ cried that lady as she entered the dining- 
room where the rest were at table. ‘Iam so sorry you were late 
to-day, of all days. It is the first time I have ventured to 
treat you to salmon, and yours will be quite cold,’ performing a 
fantasia on the handbell. ‘Collins, bring—oh! you have it. Sit 
down, Laura, and eat your fish, while I tell you the news. A little 
more salmov, Admiral? just a thought ? no; well, Denzil, I insist 
on your taking that and eating it,’ dropping an abundant spoon- 
ful on his plate ; ‘now then, Laura, who do you,think paid me a 
visit to-day ?’ 

‘I am sure I cannot guess, Mrs. Crewe.’ 

* What do you say to Winnie! Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn, herself, 
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and the baby. She came, she said, without writing a line, just to 
surprise us. Collins, if you don’t mind you will drop the knives 
and sauce ladle, and grease all the carpet—and a great surprise 
it was, she looked sweet, in such a bonnet and cloak and dress. 
Madame Elise, my dear, no mistaking her style. She is just the 
same dear, warm-hearted, charming creature as ever. Is she not, 
Admiral ?’ 

‘Very interesting and worthy of affection indeed,’ he returned, 
‘ though she has caused me much grief.’ 

‘When did they come to town ?’ cried Laura, all attention. 

‘Only yesterday. Was it not kind and friendly of her tocome 
out here so soon? The baby is a beautiful little darling, but 
delicate ; it requires food, Iam sure. Doctors may say what they 
like, but as I told that dear, inexperienced young creature (and I 
think I ought to know), some babies must be fed, pearl barley 
boiled to a jelly, with a tinge of white sugar, and cooled to a 
proper degree with the purest milk you can get, is admirable after 
two months old; I have known splendid children reared upon it. 
Collins!’ with withering severity, ‘I will trouble you to look at 
the bottom of that plate, Collins, one would think you had stood 
it in the coal-cellar!’ 

‘Did you look at the baby, dear Admiral?’ asked Laura with 
a smile. 

‘ Yes, I looked at it, but these poor little creatures are beyond 
my comprehension,’ he returned. 

‘Its limbs are not at all what they ought to be,’ resumed Mrs. 
Crewe, authoritatively. ‘But what eyes the precious dear has! 
The exact model of its mother’s. Do you know, my sweet Topsy 
was quite jealous to see the baby in my arms. She jumped on 
the small round table and sat there straight up, with her pretty 
toes together, giving a little croak now and then in the most 
intelligent manner. Denzil, would you cut a slice of cold beef 
for Topsy? I heard her mewing in the garden. She is annoyed 
with an ugly white cat that will come into our premises.’ 

‘ How long did Winnie say she was going to stay in town?’ 

‘She did not say, but I fancy they will be here some weeks. 
She seemed so bright and happy, and said how she enjoyed your 
visit, Laura. She got well from the time you arrived.’ 

‘I have no doubt yours is a healing influence,’ said Denzil, 
smiling; ‘though you and Mrs. Piers are so unlike in nature, I do 
not quite understand your being such great friends.’ 

‘That is just it, said Laura. ‘ Our angles fit into each other 
were they a shade nearer they might graze.’ 

‘The baby had a beautiful robe and pelisse,’ resumed Mrs, 
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Crewe, ‘all white satin and lace; but he hasno cap. I must say I 
like a baby inacap. I stuck to them as long as I could, but even 
in my day they were going out. I remember what a sweet little 
angel Denzil looked in his close quilled cap border with its loops 
of white ribbon.’ 

Both Laura and Denzil burst into hearty laughter at the 
picture thus conjured up. 

‘Mrs. Piers wrote a little note for you, Laura; it is in the 
drawing-room.’ 

An announcement which made the rest of dinner seem very 
long, especially as the Admiral was disposed to talk, and Mrs. 
Crewe did not like to move. 

‘ Well, dear, what does she say?’ asked Mrs. Crewe when they 
had escaped the dining-room, the Admiral having ascended to his 
own chamber, whilst Denzil produced an evening paper, and 
Laura read her note. 

‘She begs me to go to her early to-morrow and spend the day, 
which she supposes I can do, as it is Sunday.’ 

‘Will you go?’ asked Denzil, quickly. 

‘Oh yes, of course! Then I can tell her of my engagements, 
and she will see that I cannot be with her every day.’ 

‘TI dare say her own engagements will be so numerous that she 
may not want to see you every day,’ he returned. 

‘Very likely,’ said Laura, calmly; ‘our paths lie wide apart. 
Still, it is very pleasant to catch a glimpse of each other now and 
then.’ 

Denzil made no answer, and Mrs. Crewe took up her parable. 
‘No doubt it is, Laura dear; and very right and natural. I am 
sure it is highly to your credit having kept up your friendship 

with young Mrs. Piers so steadily. She may be a valuable friend 
to you yet.’ 

‘She is always valuable to me,’ said Laura in a low tone. 

‘I wonder if Mr. Reginald Piers will ever honour me by calling 
again? I used to be all and all with him, but I dare say he would 
feel awkward now. I must say my opinion of that young man is 
considerably changed, and he must know it.’ 

‘ All that is past and gone,’ said Laura, very gravely and com- 
posedly. ‘I dare say he has nearly forgotten the terrible mistake 
he had almost made. Let us forget it too.’ 

‘It would certainly be in better taste to do so,’ said Denzil, 
emphatically. 

‘Please, Miss,’ said Collins, opening the door suddenly, ‘ the 
Admiral says would you ‘mind stepping upstairs a minute ?’ 
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CuarTER XXXVII. 


‘ T sHaLt be all alone to-day,’ said Mrs. Crewe, as she and Laura 
returned to the dining-room the following morning, after attend- 
ing the Admiral to the door as usual. He was in the habit of 
starting early on Sundays, in order to reach *‘ Mount Moriah’ in 
good time, and Laura did not feel herself bound to accompany 
him invariably. ‘ Denzil started quite an hour ago, to catch the 
9.30 train to Isleworth. He is invited to spend the day with 
Mr. Gibbons, the senior partner, who has a lovely place in the 
country. Very flattering, I am sure.’ Then, after a pause, she 
resumed confidentially, ‘Mr. Gibbons has a very nice daughter, 
I am told, highly accomplished, and very pretty. Now, it has 
struck me that all the attention Denzil has received from the 
family of late may possibly mean that he would not be unacceptable 
as a son-in-law.’ 

_ Perhaps so,’ said Laura, stirring a supplementary cup of 
tea. 

‘My son may not be a wealthy man,’ continued Mrs. Crewe 
with dignity. ‘ But he has birth, and high character, good looks, 
and, though I say it, first-rate abilities; it is my impartial 
opinion that the girl who gets my Denzil may bless her stars.’ 

‘I am sure he would be the best possible husband,’ returned 
Laura, cordially. ‘And now I must go too, as Winnie wants me 
to be with her early. But I will come back in time for tea, Mrs. 
Crewe, and go to church with you in the evening.’ 

It was with a curious mixture of pain and pleasure that Laura 
hastened to her appointment next day. Mr. and Mrs. Piers had 
established themselves at the Argus Hotel, being somewhat nearer 
the dowager’s dwelling, as she professed the most devoted attach- 
ment to her little grandson. 

Laura found Winnie in a pleasant room, opening on a balcony 
filled with flowers, she herself in most becoming summer attire, 
and ‘ baby’ in his highly ornamented bassinette. 

Winnie was writing when Laura entered, and sprang up to 
meet her with her usual affectionate warmth. 

‘I am so delighted to see you, dear! I was sure you would 
come early. I want so much to have a nice talk with you before 
Reginald comes back; he said he would come in to luncheon. 
How have you been, Laura? You do not look as well as you did 
at Pierslynn.’ 

‘I dare say not. London is so warm and exhausting, but I 
am quite well, Now let me look at baby.’ 
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After half an hour or more spent in admiring and discussing 
the sleeping infant, and expatiating on his surprising progress, 
Winnie exclaimed, ‘I have a note for you from Mrs. Piers. She 
wants you to dine with her on Wednesday. You must come with 
me, dear. She is very nice in her own house, and you will like 
her.’ And Laura, after some hesitation, agreed. 

While they still spoke the door was thrown open, and a waiter 
announced ‘ Colonel Bligh.’ 

A tall, soldierly-looking man entered, and advanced to shake 
hands with Winnie. He was very sunburnt, with thick dark 
moustaches, abundant black hair, just touched with grey, and 
keen red-brown eyes. 

‘Hadn’t the least idea you were in town till Piers looked me 
up this morning. Very glad to see you so blooming.’ He shook 
hands with Winnie as he spoke, and darted one quick inquiring 
glance at Laura. 

He was followed in another moment by Reginald, who was, 
Laura at once noticed, looking brighter and better than when she 
last saw him. He was evidently much surprised at finding her 
with his wife, but assumed an air of great cordiality. ‘Ah, 
Laura! delighted to see you. I was going to try if I should have 
better luck to-day than Winifrid had yesterday, for I know you 
stay at home of a Sunday. And how have you been since you 
deserted Pierslynn ?’ 

The blood went back to Laura’s heart with a suffocating sensa- 
tion as he spoke. His voice had all its old charm for her ear. Was 
it possible that this handsome, debonnair gentleman, with his cordial, 
winning grace of manner, was a cheat, an impostor? Surely he 
was belied. He did not know her (Laura’s) rights. He could 
not have played so base a part. She grew deadly pale, and it was 
a moment before she could control herself enough to reply. 

‘I am sure you were better at Pierslynn,’ continued Reginald, 
looking at her earnestly. ‘I cannot say I think London agrees 
with you.’ 

‘Why, I thought her looking so particularly well this morn- 
ing,’ exclaimed Winnie. ‘Let me present Colonel Bligh to you, 
Laura. Miss Piers, Colonel Bligh.’ 

The Colonel made a profound bow, both gentlemen sat down, 
and luncheon proceeded. Colonel Bligh and Mrs. Piers kept up 
a running fire of conversation in which Reginald joined occasion- 
ally, but in spite of herself Laura was absolutely silent. ‘ Come, 
Laura, you have no wine. You must take a glass with me,’ 
cried Reginald at last. ‘Hock to Miss Piers. I know you like 
the Rhine wines. What have you been doing since you came 
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back to town? Has the Admiral been taking you to too many 
prayer meetings? or have you been working too hard? Ah! 
Laura!’ lowering his voice, while Winnie and Colonel Bligh were 
laughing over some mutual acquaintances, ‘ you are not made for 
this dull, hard life. You must cut London and come to us. Why, 
Winnie will scarce ever feel any place home without you.’ 

Laura raised her eyes and looked straight at him for the first 
time since he came into the room. ‘ Thank you,’ she said, slowly 
and coldly, ‘ you are very good.’ 

Something in her tone, in her eyes, suddenly stilled Regi- 
nald’s warm hospitality. He looked away, a quick uneasy frown 
contracted his brow for an instant, and he turned from Laura to 
join abruptly in the conversation of the others, but soon again 
addressed her. . 

‘ And what does the Admiral do with himself?’ 

‘He is always busy. He has joined a sect of benevolent 
people, and has quantities of business to do, examining into cases 
and visiting districts.’ 

‘Happy are the rogues and vagabonds whose cases are in- 
quired into by our good old friend,’ exclaimed Reginald, laughing, 
and pouring out a large glassful of sherry. ‘I imagine it re- 
quires no great skill to throw dust in his eyes.’ 

‘I am not so sure,’ said Laura. ‘I imagine he often sees more 
and deeper than we think, only his goodness is of the order that 
shines equally on the evil and the good.’ 

‘ That is exceedingly immoral,’ said Colonel Bligh, gravely. 

‘It must be horribly difficult to find out who is deserving 
and who is not,’ observed Winnie, ‘and while one is trying to find 
out, some good creatures may die of starvation! Some more 
strawberries, Laura?’ 

‘I say, Piers! You must take Mrs. Piers down to Goodwood. 
The races come off on Friday next. Let us make up a party. 
There is Mrs. Compton, a capital little woman, a sort of relation 
of mine (she is going to call upon you, Mrs. Piers, if you will 
allow her), she would like to come, and some of her following; by- 
the-by, our old friend Madame Moscynski is staying with her, 
they are an uncommonly jolly pair of widows, only Mrs. Compton 
is far and away the best of the two.’ 

At the mention of this name Winnie’s big eyes lit up with a 
startled, angry look—at least, so it seemed to Laura, who under- 
stood every change in her countenance—she did not reply imme- 
diately, and Reginald said quickly, ‘By all means. Mrs. Piers 
has lost both Epsom and Ascot. She ought to see Goodwood—eh, 
Winnie?’ 
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‘I thought Madame Moscynski had gone abroad?’ she said 
slowly, pushing her plate away and leaning back in her chair. 

‘She said she was going, at any rate,’ returned Reginald, easily. 
‘ But we know “ how light a cause may move” that fair lady to 
change her plans.’ 

‘As to the lightness of the cause, it is impossible to say,’ 
remarked Colonel Bligh, helping himself to mayonnaise. ‘She 
likes to be suspected of being a political agent, a sort of pale 
phantom of the celebrated Princess Lieven, minus a great many 
important ingredients. She is deuced clever, for all that, and one 
of the most eloquent listeners I ever met.’ 

* What a curious phrase, Colonel Bligh!’ exclaimed Winnie. 

‘I mean she has a way of appearing so absorbed in what you 
are saying to her (if you are at all worth the trouble) that a man 
begins to think himself no end of a raconteur, or conversationalist, 
and that she must be a very highly gifted woman to have found it 
out.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Winnie, quietly, though her cclour rose, and 
Laura could see a tell-tale pulse ous in her snowy throat 
just above her rich lace collar; ‘quite clever enough to make 
unpleasant use of the admissions or revelations her eloquent 
listening may have led you on to make.’ 

‘Come, Mrs. Piers! that is too severe. Angelica women like 
you ought to leave sarcasm to poor commonplace, worldly 
mortals.’ 

‘ By Jove! it is too bad, cried Reginald, with rather a forced 
laugh. ‘ You must know that when we first met Princess Mos- 
eynski in Paris, Mrs. Piers being quite inexperienced in all 
matters appertaining to the higher regions and mysteries of the 
toilette, Madame took her in hand. I must. say she had an apt 
pupil. My wife soon found she could go alone, considerably 
before Madame Moscynski recognised the fact, and hence the 
blood feud which exists between them. More on our side, I 
confess, than on the arch offender’s.’ 

‘I am not surprised at the Moscynski being distanced,’ said 
Colonel Bligh with a bow and look of unmistakable admiration, 
‘she is much too heavily weighted for competition with such an 
opponent.’ 

» cried Reginald, 
impatiently. 

Winnie opened her lips as if about to speak, and then closed 
them resolutely. 

‘Yes, I am going to dine with Mrs. Compton to-day, and will 
let you know what is to be done.’ 
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Winnie did not speak, and Laura felt a new light—a very 
unpleasant light—dawning upon her. 

‘I suppose your sister, Lady Jervois, will be in town to- 
morrow or next day,’ said Winnie to her husband. 

‘I am afraid not; I forgot to mention that my mother (I 
was sitting with her this morning) had a letter from Helen, and 
Jervois has caught a chill. He was chopping wood or digging 
potatoes, or some such amusement, and got overheated, so there is 
no chance of Helen coming up till her lord and master is all 
right.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ cried Winnie, ‘ not so much for Sir Gilbert, I 
confess, but I do like Helen. Do you know Lady Jervois, Colonel 
Bligh ?’ 

‘No, I have never met her, but I have heard Markham—you 
know Markham of the —th Dragoon Guards ?—talk of her. He 
says she was a perfect pocket Venus, when she first came out.’ 

‘Poor Nelly! how changed she is; yes, Markham was awfully 
spoony on Helen. But he had no money, so he wisely sheered 
off.’ 

‘He has come into something since, has he not?’ asked 
Colonel Bligh. ‘ He was very jolly with us on board the yacht, 
and, by the’ way, what a capital comrade the Princess was; we 
missed her awfully when she left, she kept everything ship-shape, 
and old Dereham could do nothing without her. What an old 
muff he js: she tells me she is going down to keep house for him 
in August; if so, I think I will accept shooting quarters there.’ 

‘ You had better come to Pierslynn,’ said Reginald, ‘I think J 
can offer you good sport.’ 

Somewhat to Laura’s surprise, this invitation met with no 
seconding from Winnie, who seemed in deep thought, and soon 
after said, ‘ Laura, shall we go into the next room; will you come 
with me to Mrs. Piers? I should like to hear about Sir Gilbert, 
and I will set you down in Leamington Road afterwards.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Laura. 

‘ What are you going to do, Reginald ?’ 

‘Who? me. Oh! I am not sure. Bligh and myself thought 
of looking in on little Bob Norris; they say he wants to sell the 
famous brown mare of his, that astonished us all with the Salt- 
shires last winter. Tell you what, Winnie, if you and Laura 
make your way to the Zoo about four, or four-thirty, I'll meet you 
there, somewhere in the aquarium.’ 

‘Very well,’ said his wife. ‘Remember we dine at half past 
seven with the Lloyds.’ 

‘Oh! I had nearly forgotten.’ 
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Winnie rose and went into the next room, followed by Laura 
and the two gentlemen, and they naturally fell each into a téte- 
a-téte; Colonel Bligh talking on smoothly and pleasantly in a 
lowered tone to Mrs. Piers, who, though she rewarded his efforts 
with occasional smiles and laughter, seemed to Laura absent and 
preoccupied ; while Reginald tried to interest Laura and himself 
in a discussion of her affairs. 

‘ How is the Admiral getting on? Is there any chance of his 
saving anything from the wreck of that confounded company ?’ 

‘I am afraid not. He seems to have forgotten about it, and 
we are all very content and happy together in dear, kind Mrs. 
Crewe’s dovecot.’ 

‘ Are you!’ shifting his chair to place himself between Colonel 
Bligh and her. ‘1 don’t think there is another girl like you any- 
where; or is your philosophy the result of compensation ?’ 

‘Has your new life so dulled your wits, Reginald, as to blind 
you to the conceit and presumption of such a speech?’ returned 
Laura, coolly, though it stung and startled her. 

‘By Jove! it was both,’ cried Reginald, recalled by this rebuke. 
‘I did not think of what I was saying; still, you are a sort of girl 
one does not meet every day. Winnie tells me you made no end 
of charming sketches at Pierslynn. I wish you would accept a 
commission from me, and work one of them up into a picture.’ 

‘No, Reginald, I am too busy just now.’ 

‘That is, you don’t choose to accept anything from me,’ he 
returned, looking at her with a curious, bold, hard stare, which 
made her feel angry and regretful; angry at his effrontery, 
regretful for the subtle indefinite deterioration in him, which she 
felt rather than observed. To turn the conversation, she remarked 
how well Winnie was looking—better than ever. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Reginald, ‘she is in great feather. Hasn’t she 
come out, too? by George! she has a spirit of her own, but bright 
and true as steel. Do you know,’ looking down, while his face 
darkened, ‘I sometimes wish she had been less handsome and-— 
bewitching. Come along,’ he exclaimed to Colonel Bligh, inter- 
rupting himself in a harsh tone. ‘If we are not oif, we shall miss 
Norris,’ and he walked away without a word to any one. 

Colonel Bligh made his adieux with much deliberation, volun- 
teered a promise not to forget Goodwood, and with a profound bow 
to Laura followed his leader. 

Winnie sat silent for a minute, while Laura watched her. At 
last Winnie seemed to rouse herself, and changing her expression 
exclaimed: ‘ He is very nice and agreeable, is he not ?’ 

‘Who, Reginald ?’ 
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‘No, no! Colonel Bligh,’ said Winnie, laughing. ‘I flatter 
myself he is a great admirer of mine. Come, dear Laura, let us 
go and see my mother-in-law. I should like to know about poor 
Helen. Only fancy having to nurse Sir Gilbert! It must be an 
awful penance; you don’t know what an odious little wretch he 
is.’ 


The following afternoon Laura returned very warm and weary. 
Monday was always a day full of work, and that of the least 
sympathetic kind. 

It was the evening of the Admiral’s monthly meeting, on which 
occasions there was always an early dinner for him. On this 
special Monday Mrs. Crewe had gone out in a great state of excite- 
ment to visit a cousin, a post-captain in the Navy, who with his 
wife had arrived in town from some distant station, and had 
invited her and her son to dine with them; she had des- 
patched a note to Denzil at his office, requesting him to join her 
at the Charing Cross Hotel. So Laura, having changed her dress 
for a cool creamy summer gown, and washed away the dust of the 
hot streets, partook of a refreshing cup of tea, and strolled into the 
little garden, where the ubiquitous Collins was hard at work with 
a huge watering-pot, Mrs. Crewe having carefully provided against 
the possibility of her finding any spare time. 

The little plot of garden was sweet and fresh. The spreading 
horse chestnut at the far side from the house sheltering it from 
the sun, while Mrs, Crewe’s taste and care preserved it from neglect 
or cockneyism. 

Laura was glad to be alone for a while, and yet anxious to turn 
her thoughts from the weary iteration that occupied and harassed 
them. She therefore took refuge in the book Denzil had given 
her ; opening it with a slight sigh: ‘ How kind and thoughtful he 
is! I suppose if he marries his partner’s daughter there will be no 
more pleasant little gifts for me;’ and then the feeling of how 
great a loss his friendship would be came upon her with a degree of 
pain that surprised her. She must get used to the idea, however, 
for some day their sympathetic companionship would cease. 
Denzil was the last man to whom a platonic liaison would supply 
the place of wife and home. He was so earnest and practical in 
all- his ways of thought and action! Would it not have been 
happier for Winifrid to have married Denzil? He was so steady 
and so strong. Alas! it had come to her asa sudden revelation 
that Winnie was not quite happy; there was a sort of insecurity 
pervading even her brightest moments ; and that pregnant expres- 
sion which had fallen from her lips more than once, ‘ You know 
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we are all right now, implied so much that things were wrong 
once and might be again. Winnie herself was perhaps a little 
jealous and exacting; yet this was quite a new development of 
her character. In her girlish days she was the frankest and least 
self-seeking of mortals. Always happily secure in her own grace 
and charm, without seeming the least conscious of either, it seemed 
as natural to her to give freely all help and kindness and pleasure 
as to breathe, asking nothing in return, yet rejoicing with youth- 
ful triumph in the readiness every one showed to befriend and 
oblige her. 

‘She is changed in some mysterious way! some evil touch has 
brushed away the sweet, fresh bloom of her nature. Yet she is not 
so much changed as Reginald! I fear—I fear there are many dark 
days before him! He seems secure enough now! Does he know of 
Holden’s death ?’ 

Turning from her own conjectures she resolutely fixed her eyes 
and thoughts on the pages of ‘ Die Briider vom Deutschen Hause,’ 

and read with increasing interest and relief. 

She had got well into the story, though her ‘ hours of idleness’ 
—comparative idleness—were few, and intended to read so long as 
the light lasted. But she had not been half an hour so occupied— 
and Collins had retired with the watering-pot—when the.smell of a 
cigar attracted her attention, and looking up she saw Denzil Crewe 
standing on the door-step. Their eyes met and he came down the 
walk to her. 

‘I thought you had gone to dine with Mrs. Crewe at Charing 
Cross!’ said Laura in some surprise. 

‘I thought it impossible to get away from the office in time, so 
I sent a line of explanation to our host, and after all finished my 
work sooner than I expected.’ 

‘Mrs, Crewe will be vexed.’ 

‘IT hope not. I shall see these relatives another day. Do you 
mind my cigar?’ 

‘No—I like it on the air. I sometimes think I should like 
to smoke too; it must be soothing when one is worried.’ 

‘It is,’ returned Denzil, sitting down on the bench beside her, 
but carefully to leeward, ‘though I hope you do not want a weed 
for that reason.’ 

‘Oh! every one has their share, I have nothing especial to 
complain of.’ 

‘There was a pause, during which Denzil looked thoughtfully 
at the gravel, and then Laura said softly, ‘I have been enjoying 
the amusement you kindly provided for me,’ and she held up her 


book. 
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‘Is it a thrillingetale ?’ asked Denzil, absently. 

‘ Certainly a:stirsing one.’ 

‘I did not see you since yesterday morning,’ resumed Denzil, 
rather abruptly ; ‘you spent the day with Mrs. Piers ?’ 

‘ The greater part of it.’ 

‘I went down to Mr. Gibbons’s, the head of my firm. He has 
a nice place away down the Sou’-Western line near Malden ; it is 
rather new and bare now, but will be pretty when the trees are 
older ;’ he paused, knocked the ash off his cigar, and resumed, still 
looking at the ground. ‘ We had along consultation, Mr. Gibbons 
and myself, rather a serious one for me.’ 

‘Indeed!’ returned Laura, feeling a little startled, and think- 
ing, ‘Is it possible he has been proposing for the daughter ?’ 

‘It seems they are very much dissatisfied with their agent in 
Japan,’ he continued, ‘ so they want me to go out and look after 
him; more than that, they want me to stay there for a couple of 
years as their representative.’ 

He looked up gravely into Laura’s eyes as he ceased to speak. 

‘Your mother would be terribly cut up,’ she said, ‘but what 
do you think of it yourself?’ 

‘It would be advantageous to me in more ways than one,’ he 
returned, ‘ but I have an unusual reluctance to leave home ; still,’ 
he paused, ‘I shall have time to think about it, for they await 
replies to their letters, which cannot arrive before a month or five 
weeks, and—’ stealing an inquiring glance at her which she did 
not observe, ‘ we have always been friends—that is, you have been 
so good as to treat me as—well, as a sort of brother, that I 
thought I should like to talk'to you about it;’ he said this with 
a slight hesitation and diffidence that sat well upon his serious 
strength. 

‘You know I shall be pleased and interested to listen,’ replied 
Laura, turning to him with a sweet, frank smiles’ 

Denzil was silent for a moment, and began again, ‘If I go out 
I shall certainly increase the stability and business of the firm, 
and they will give me a salary in addition to my share of the profits, 
besides other chances that may arise to push my fortunes. On the 
other hand, I dislike the idea of losing two or three years (in one 
sense they would be lost) in such a remote place, after all my 
frequent wanderings. The firm would soon find as good an agent 
as I should be, and my share of profit would not be diminished 
were I to decline. Besides all this, I have an especial reason for 
wishing to stay in England, though for the same reason I am more 
anxious than ever to make money.’ 

‘Then it is hard to decide. Your pros and cons seem so 
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equally balanced. It would be a great disappointment to your 
mother were you to leave her again, and she ought to be con- 
sidered.’ 

‘ Ay, she ought indeed ; if she knew all my motives, however, 
she would, I am certain, reconcile herself to my absence.’ 

‘ Then you incline to go?’ 

‘ Yes, if I do not lose more by going than by remaining here ;’ 
he rose as he spoke and slowly paced round the garden twice, then 
throwing away the end of his cigar he resumed his seat beside her, 
and Laura looked up from her book again. ‘I am very anxious to 
make money,’ said Denzil, resting one elbow on his knee and his 
head on his hand, speaking as it were out of his thoughts. 

* Most men are, I suppose.’ 

‘Tam not greedy of riches, but independence, comfort, all men 
ought to strive for.’ 

‘Poverty must be worse to men than women,’ said Laura, 
thoughtfully. 

‘IT should have thought not ; women want more of luxury than 
men, they cannot rough it like us.’ 

‘In one sense, perhaps, yes, but they can renounce and endure 
more, while the dignity of independence is more essential to men. 
To be master of his own life must be the object of all men; even . 


I like to feel that Iam gradually winning the command of my 


own.’ 


‘Even you! Do you know, I think you have a dash of mascu- 
line spirit.’ 

‘I do not think I have any spirit at all, but,’ irresistibly impelled 
to make a covert approach to the ever-present topic of her 
thoughts, ‘it must be hard for a young man, full of life, of 
ability, conscious of birth beyond his position, yet chained down 
to inferiority by poverty, to resist grasping fortune, even though 
infringing the rights of another, another who would never miss 
them, and to whom he hoped to atone.’ 

‘Is that the plot here?’ said Denzil, touching her book and 
looking at her, a little surprised by the emotion of her tone. ‘ It 
is a very poor kind of a hero that would start his career with a 
theft. I hope he gets properly punished in the end.’ 

‘I have not come to the end yet,’ returned Laura, accepting 
the shelter unconsciously offered. ‘ No doubt he will be.’ 

‘I should not think you would have any compassion for a 
character of that kind.’ 

‘You ought to know the whole story before you blame me,’ 
said Laura. 

‘I do not think you need fear my blame,’ returned Denzil, 
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with the soft kindly smile which occasionally lent beauty to his 
thoughtful face. 

‘I am not so sure. I fear you are disposed to judge me by 
too high a standard, and to feel impatient with me if I fail to 
attain it.’ 

‘I deny that altogether! In short, you misunderstand me.’ 

‘It will never do to begin misunderstanding each other after 
being so long en rapport; do not let me hear the word again,’ 
returned Laura, rousing herself to reply with cheery playfulness. 

‘ Very well,’ said Denzil Crewe. ‘ Yet———’ he stopped, and a 
short silence ensued. ‘And how is Mrs. Piers?’ he asked, 
breaking it suddenly. 

‘ Remarkably well, and looking lovely.’ 

‘No doubt,’ he returned thoughtfully. ‘She is lovely—that 
is just the word. She made a great impression on me when we 
first met.’ He laughed slightly, and leaned back in his seat. ‘I 
was inclined to build castles in the air respecting her, but I soon 
saw that was no use; saw it in time for myself.’ 

Laura did not know exactly what to say, but only for a 
moment. The frank confidence which existed between Denzil and 
herself was not to be clouded over by a trifle. ‘Yes,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I saw you you were very much struck by Winnie, and 
at the time I wished she might love you, for I always liked you 
myself,’ concluded Laura, with the most unembarrassed, sisterly 
cordiality. 

‘And don’t you wish it now?’ asked Denzil, a quiet smile 
lighting up the depths of his grave eyes. 

‘Ah, no! how could 1? No doubt everything has turned out 
for the best, I suppose, yet she might have been very happy with 
you. And, God only knows what is before her!’ 

* Ay, God knows! I am obliged to you for your good opinion 
so far. Tell me, Laura—Miss Piers, I mean—do you never think 
of yourself?’ 

‘Yes, often—too much. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because I never see any trace of self-love about you.’ 

‘But I have it, though. I have a great longing to express 
myself; to put what I feel and think on canvas, or on paper. I 
suppose you would consider it a mere foolish fancy were I to tell 
you how Nature seems at times to speak to me of her wrongs—of 
the wonderful deafness and blindness we, her creatures, are guilty 
of towards her, and commands me to set forth her beauty, her 
law, her liberty.’ 

‘It is a curious thought. I have dimly felt something of this 
when alone in the night watches at sea. I suppose there is some 
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curious affinity between us, or some of us, and physical inanimate 
nature. You ought to be a great artist with these ideas.’ 

¢ But I never shall be,’ said Laura, with a slight sigh. ‘I have 
at least acquired knowledge enough to be aware of the narrow 
limits to which I can attain. I am incapable of bold flights, 
or sustained effort, but I think I shall be able to maintain myself 
and enjoy. I am not sure that wealth could give me more.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Yet it brings with it a certain amount of 
power, and that to men, at least, is always attractive.’ 

Here Collins made her appearance, and presented a note which 
had just arrived, adding, ‘ The man is waiting, Miss.’ 

It was from Winnie, expressing her regret that in making an 
appointment for the next day with her dearest Laura she had 
quite forgotten the Trent wedding; and, as she would be late, 
and had some inexorable visits to pay, she must give up their 
plan of a drive together. Could Laura come out with her on 
Wednesday at two, do an afternoon’s shopping, return to dress at 
the hotel, and accompany her to dine with Mrs. Piers? ‘Send 
me a line by bearer,’ was the conclusion. 

I must answer this,’ said Laura, rising to go into the house. 

‘But you will come out again?’ exclaimed Denzil, somewhat 
eagerly. 

‘I think so. It is pleasant here.’ 

But when the note had been despatched the Admiral was back 
again, and wanted Laura to look over some notes he had made of 
the proceedings at that day’s meeting; and, though Denzil 
smoked a second cigar, Laura did not return to renew their pleasant 
confidential talk. 


So!’ cried Mrs. Crewe to her when she returned at the un- 
usually late hour of eleven, ‘ you were not able to come. George 
Fleming and his wife were so sorry; so was I. Did you get any 
dinner? Being Monday, I know there was not much in the 
house.’ 

Denzil assured her he had feasted in the City. 

‘We had an excellent dinner. Green-pea soup, salmon cutlets, 
fore-quarter of lamb, and a gooseberry tart. It must have cost 
them a pretty penny at hotel prices, and I am bound to say that I 
make better, lighter pastry myself. Still, they were very kind and 
hospitable, only I wish George Fleming had taken more interest in 
us twenty years ago, and helped you into the Royal Navy.’ 

‘ All things considered, I am not sorry he left me alone,’ said 
Denzil, drily, but his mother did not heed him. 

‘But it is fust the way of the world! Pedple are always ready 
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to show you kindness and civility when you don’t want it. Are 
you long in, Denzil ?’ 

‘I got home about half past seven.’ 

‘And found every one out. Why in the world did you not 
come to dinner! we did not sit down till nearly seven.’ 

‘I did not care much about it ; I had a cigar iri the garden and 
a chat with Laura Piers.’ 

‘Oh!’ a prolonged ‘oh.’ ‘I really think you and Laura are 
growing very fond of each other’s society! I begin to understand 
why you were too late for the Flemings’ dinner,’ and she nodded 
to her son with an indescribably knowing smile, and air of com- 
plete satisfaction. 

‘Look here, mother,’ said Denzil, sternly, pausing in his 
‘ quarter-deck’ walk, in which he often indulged when in deep 
thought or confidential talk, ‘ you must not worry Laura with these 
hints and innuendoes. It is seldom a fellow can have the 
comfort of a real, honest friendship with a sensible, noble-hearted 
girl like her, and I would not lose it for—well, for more than I 
would care to say! She is as frank, as much at ease with me as if 
I had been born her brother, but if you begin to smile and nod in 
that fashion she will just close up like a mimosa. Her wounds 
are still too fresh to permit her to think of any man asa lover. I 
know she would shrink from the idea, and no wonder; she has had 
a sore trial; if I can be of any comfort or help to her, let me, and 
see that you do not mar the innocent, healthy pleasure of our in- 
tercourse ; promise me you will not ’—pausing opposite his mother. 

‘My dear Denzil, you are quite awful when you assume that 
solemn tone. I am sure I never meant to make any mischief; one 

- would think I was a gossiping, meddling old woman; really the 
whims and vagaries of young people nowadays are quite unac- 
countable ; you are so over-refined and—and I don’t know what! 
Iam sure there would be no harm done if you and Laura did take 
a fancy to each other. I should have no objection, and I am sure 
she would be a lucky girl, but——’ 

* Never mind all that,’ said Denzil, impatiently, ‘just promise me 
to put such fancies out of your head, and out of your conversation.’ 

‘ Very well,’ returned his mother readily, for Denzil’s serious 
words were law to her, and after a short pause she resumed the 
subject of her dinner, of her hostess’s dress, of the news she had 
heard, with many parenthetical topics. 

(To be continued.) 








Afterwards. 


i. 


FarewELu! ’Twas uttered lightly, 
No outward sign of pain, 

The deep eyes still shone brightly 
As hand clasped hand again. 
Farewell! The lips were smiling, 

The tones had no regret, 
The fair face so beguiling 
Unsaddened was. And yet— 


When all around were sleeping— 
One restless heart alone 4 
Was tearful vigil keeping 
Its coldness to atone. 
When bravely, on the morrow, 
The light laugh hushed the sigh, 
None guessed the night of sorrow 
Caused by that last good-bye. 


II. 


It might have been. Ah! full of deep regret 
We murmur thus o’er days long past and fled. 

It might have been—vain, idle words ; and yet 
By mortal lips no sadder can be said. 


It might have been—and now it is no more, 
The dream of life that opened out so fair ; 
When skies, once cloudless, slowly shaded o’er, 
And Hope’s bright future melted into air. 


It might have been. Perchance ourselves let slip 
The fatal word that brought us all the ill ; 

The brimming cup just lifted to the lip, 
Shattered to earth, our hand no more can fill. 


It might have been, but for that cruel word 

That wrought such anguish past all Love’s repair ; 
It might have been, if only we had heard 

The warning voice, to save us from despair. 


It might have been—it might have been. In vain 
The tortured heart may struggle to get free ; 

The iron ‘ Never’ brings not half such pain 
As that which might have been—but may not be. 


EVA ROSE-INNES. 





